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eepiaya LECTURES ites 
R. THACKERAY'’S LECTURES ON THE 
M ENGLISH HUMORISTS of the 18th CENTURY, their 
u and Writings, their Friends and Associates, WILLIS 
LOOMS KING STREET, ST. JAMES'S. The Third Lecture 
cee elven THURSDAY Morning Next, J UNE 12th, (instead 
jy bed June 5, as previously announced), commencing at 
Soe ee of Six Lectures, £2 2s., (for which the 
-- it] be Numbered and Reserved); Single Tickets l nre- 
pt " 6d . Family Tickets (ditto) 21s., (to admit four), which 
te secured at Mr. Mitchell's Royal Library, 33, Old Bond Street ; 
omar Royal Library, 1, St. James's Street; Messrs. Chapman 
oi Hall Piccadilly ; and Messrs. Smith and Elder, Cornhill. 


REAT EXHIBITION, 1851.—Professor TEN- 
G NANT will commence on Tuesday next, June llth, at 10 
odleck, a COURSE of TEN LECTURES on MINERALOGY, and 


its Application to the Arts. : 
“ ticulars may be obtained from I. W. Cunningham, 


"s College, London. , 
ay, Eg RW. JELF, D.D., Principal of King’s College. 
June 5, 1851. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL,— 
The GALLERY, with a Collection of PICTURES by AN- 
GENT MASTERS and deceased BRITISH ARTISTS, will be 
OPENED on Monday, the 9th inst., and continue OPEN daily 
from Ten to Six.. Admission, ls.; Catalogue, Is. 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


QOcreTY OF PAINTERS IN WATER- 
\W COLOURS.—The FORTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East, from 
Nine til] Dusk. Admittance, ls.; Catalogue, 6d. 

GEORGE FRIPP, Secretary. 


MATEURS.—The EXHIBITION of DRAW- 

INGS, &c., by English AMATEURS, is now open Daily, at 

the Gallery, No. 121, Pall Mall, (opposite the Opera Colonnade) 
from Ten till Dusk.—Admittance, 1s.; Catalogue, 6d. 


ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 21, REGENT 
STREET. Notice is hereby given, that MR. HOSEA 
WATERER'S EXHIBITION OF AMERICAN PLANTS in the 
Garten of this Society, at Turnham Green, is now open Daily, 
from 9 a.m. to 6 Pp. 

Fellows of the Society are admitted free. Tickets for other per- 
sons, available for every day except Sundays and the 6th and 7th 
of June, can be procured in the Socicty’s Garden, price One 
Shil'ing each. 

The purchase of such a ticket admits the bearer to the Garden 
without the order of a Fellow of the Society. 


j THITSUN HOLIDAYS. — ROYAL POLY- 
; TECHNIC INSTITUTION.—ROTATION of the EARTH, 
exhibited by FOUCALT'’S experiment.—ROASTING, BOILING, 
FING, &e. by GAS; its great economy, as shown by nume- 
Tous ingenious contrivances dep sited by the GAS-FITTERS’ 
ASSOCIATION.—ELECTRIC EEL; the only living specimen in 
Burope—LECTURES on SCIENCE, with Brilliant Experiments. 
~A LECTURE on the HISTORY of the HARP, by Frederick 
tterton, Esq., with vocal Illustrations by Miss Blanche Younge, 
RA of Music —Two Series of SPLENDID DISSOLVING VIEWS. 
» dey DIVING BELL, & &c.—Admission, 1s.; 


7 TC 

HITSUN HOLIDAYS.—THE ZOOLOGI- 
oat. og wera o PARK, contain three 
b an ELEPHANT CALF, HIPPOPOTAMUS, 
RRINOCEROS, GIRAFFES, and four pairs of LIONS. Admis- 
The’ vate every day in Whitsun week, except Saturday. 
ane _ First Life Guards will perform, by permission of 

» &t Four o'clock every Saturday until further notice. 


eee 


aE JAY HAS SPOKEN.—For the Key to 
Atal on see THE LOOKER-ON, price 2d. Weekly. 
» Sirtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row, and all Booksellers 
and Newsvendors. 


T3" GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE for JUNE 
Colerid » Among others, the following articles: Hartle 

&. Peter's Gate (us and the Devonshire Justices—The Legend a 
the with an Engraving —Municipal Franchises of 


Ages—The Story of Nell Gwyn, by Peter Cunningham 
Q VI Es : 
































ermage to the Holy Land—Curiosities of the Old 
leonography : the Semantics of Classie Archrology—Christian 
Notes of th eavenly Host (with numerous engravings). 
ingsof Archeologi ee Review of New Publications, Procerd- 
Monee ef ten’ Historical Chronicle, and Obituary, 

Moore, Beg. < Pe ard Langdale, Mr. Serjeant Ludlow, Joseph 
Won omith, W. H. Maxwell, &. &e. Price 2s. 6d. 


Nichols and Son, 25, Parliament Street. 
Just published, price 6s. 
[GIC FOR THE MILLION; a Familiar Ex. 


Dosity j 
Society on of the Art of Reasoning. By a Fellow of the Royal 
teal all who desire 





a cle . P 
etm of logic. and _. common-sense, and eminently prac- 
. ‘Oo not object to the volume that contains 


hummer 
mz a} a3 
> $l, fbtertaining series of extracts from 
Commend this ‘Logic f of modern argumentation, we heartily 
nee man, desirous of 4 the Million.” We know not where a 
pleasureably find fe acultivation, could more certainly or 


© Blame ; thaninthis volume. He will only have 
Dene, inv A Sone not rise from its study with clearer 
rea no ad ers, and a mind enriched by some of the 
sense . podbean Writers."—Weekly News. | 
emn and Co., 39 Paternoster Row 


NEW — CHEAPER EDITION. 
AYs of is dav is published, 
L Other Pon? SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, and 


Pretenane e™. B WI . 
of Rhetoric in (LEIAM EDMONDSTOUNE AYTOUN 
— Price 7, 6d in the University of Edinburgh. Fourth 


Back ic 
ood and >0n8, Edinburgh and London. 
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ON 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 
PUBLISHED By THOMAS VARTY, 31, Srranp. 





I. 
ILLUSTRATED, GENERAL, AND ELEMENTARY 


PHYSICAL ATLAS; 


With Descriptive Letterpress by Dr. KARL VOGEL, 
Director of Schools, Berlin. 
Recommended by the Minister of Public Instruction to be used in 
the Schools of Prussia and Germany 
Embellished with above 300 Engravings of Animals, Plants, §c 
Imperial 8vo, coloured Maps, price 5s. 6d. bound 
in cloth, lettered 


I! 


OUTLINE MAPS TO THE 
ILLUSTRATED ATLAS. 


By Dr. KARL VOGEL, Director of Schools, Berlin. 
Price 3s 


IIt. 


COMPARATIVE PHYSICAL 


GEOGRAPHY; 
Or, THE EARTH IN RELATION TO MAN: 


AGREEABLY TO THE PRINCIPLES LAID DOWN BY KARL RITTER, 
HUMBOLDT, ETC. ET 
By ARNOLD GUYOT, 
Professor of Physical Geography and History at Neuchatel. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH, BY PROFESSOR C. C, FELTON; 
Assisted by Professors Agassiz, Pierce, and Gray 
Geological and Meteorological Divisions, with illustrative Mape 
and Plates, coloured. 


Demy 12mo, bound, cloth, price 5s. 


Tondon: Published by Thomas Varty, Educational Depository, 
31, Strand. 


T UNT’S HAND-BOOK to the OFFICIAL 

CATALOGUES of the GREAT EXHIBITION.—With the 
view of furnishing all necessary information relative to the Con 
tents of the Great Exhibition Building, Messrs. SPICER and 
CLOWES have resolved on the publication of a HAND-BOOK to 
the Official Catalogues. 

This Work has been committed to the care of Mr. RORERT 
HUNT, the author of the ‘ Synopsis,’ who has secured the assis 
tance of gentlemen eminent in science, and familiar in manufac 
ture, and it is designed to embrace the following important 
objects :— 

The HAND-BOOK will be so arranged as to form an easy guide 
to the position of each group of objects in the Building 

The HAND-BOOK will enable the visitor to find at once every 
article described, and to obtain a correct knowledge of its more 
important characteristics. 

The peculiarities of every remarkable Natural Production, and 
the best obtainable information of its history will be given—the 
processes by which it is made available for use or ornament—the 
modes of manufacture, with a description of the machinery em 
ployed in cach stage of conversion will be properly described. 

It is designed that the HAND-BOOK shall be divided into Ten 
Parts, uniform with the ‘ Synopsis,’ price 6d.; each partembracing, 
as far as possible, allied subjects, and rendered complete in itself 
for the particular classes to which it refers, without disturbing 
the unity of the design when the contemplated two volumes shall 
have been completed. 

Part I. will be ready on June 20, and the whole work will be 
completed in about a month, forming 2 vols. of 500 pages each. 

SPICER BROTHERS, Wholesale Stationers. 
WM. CLOWES & SONS, Printers. 

Official Catalogue Office, 29, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, 

and at Hyde Park. 








] RITISH EXHIBITORS’ PRICED LIST.— 


OFFICIAL CATALOGUES.—Tuer Britisn Section of the 
Orrician Caratocre, with a general Paicep List of ArriciEs 
Exmisirep, price Is. 

The charge to Exhibitors for insertion of the Prices and De- 
scriptions of their Productions in this List will be at the rate of 
one shilling per line in column (average seven words per line 
Orders should be forwarded to the Contractors as soon as possible. 
with a Description of the Article. The length of the Description 
is left entircly to the option of the Exhibitor; but nothing will b« 
inserted under a charge of Five Shillings; and it is absolutely neces 
sary to insure insertion that a remittance should accompany the order 

Exhibitors are referred to the Saxon Section of the Official 
Catalogue, with a Priced List of Saxon Productions, already pub- 
lished, price 3d., as to the style and classification proposed for the 
British Priced List. Only those Exhibitors will appear in the 
Priced List who intimate their desire to that effect to the Con- 
tractors. 

Any Exhibitor desiring to have separate Copies of the List of 
his own productions, can be supplied at a reasonable cost, by giv- 
ing early notice to the Contractors. 

SPICER BROTHERS, Stationers. 
WM. CLOWES and SONS, Printers 
Official Catalogue Office, 29, New Bridge Strect, Blackfriars, 
and at Hyde Park. 





This day is published, post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


ECTURES on POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 
4 FRANCIS WILLIAM NEWMAN, Author of the “ History 
of the Hebrew Monarchy," “ The Sou!,”’ “ Phases of Faith," &. 
London: John Chapman, 142, Strand. 


NEW AND INTERESTING WORKS 











NOW READY. 
I. 
Complete in One Vol. Foolscap, price 6s. cloth 


Familiar Letters on Chemistry in its 
RELATION to PHYSIOLOGY, DIETETICS, AGRICUI 
TURE, and POLITICAL ECONOMY. Ky JUSTUS VON 
LIEBIG, A New and Cheap Edition, revised throughout, 
with many Additional Letters 

A Sketch of the History of Chemistry has been prefixed to 
this Edition, which also contains the results of the Author's 
most recent Researches in Dietetics, Physiology, and Agri 
culture 

Il. 


One Vol. large 12mo, price 12s. 6d. cloth, 


A Handbook of Natural Philosophy 
and ASTRONOMY By DIONYSIUS LARDNER, DCL, 
formerly Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy In 
University College, London 

FIRST COURSE — Containing MECHANICS, HYDRO 
STATICS, HYDRAULICS, PNEUMATICS, SOUND, and 
ye Illustrated with upwards of 400 Engravings ou 

“ood 
Taylor, Walton, and Maberly, 28, Upper Gower Street, and 

27, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row 


CHEAP MENSURATION FOR SCHILOOLS 
On Tuesday the 11th June will be published, 

A COMPLETE SYSTEM of MENSURATION ; 
4 adapted to the Use of Schools, Private Students, and Prac 
tical Men: comprehending Logarithmic Arithmetic, Practical 
Geometry, Plane Trigonometry, Mensuration of Surtaces and ot 
Solids, of Conic Sections and of their Solids, Surveying, Mensura 
tion of Heights and Distances, Levelling, Mensuration of Arti 
ficers' Works, &c. By ALEX. INGRAM. Improved by James 
Trorrer, of the Scottish Naval and Military Acadamy, Edinburgh 
l2mo, 192 pages. 2s. bound 
MR. INGRAM’S other School-books, improved by Mn. Teorver, 

all bound, 
SYSTEM of MATHEMATICS. 
7s.6d. KEY to Ditto. 6th Edition. 7s. 6d 
PLANE GEOMETRY and TRIGONOMETRY. 
New Edition. 2s. 6d 


ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, 3s. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co 


Nth Edition, 


Edinburgh. Oliver & Boyd 





MANUAL OF ELECTRO-METALLURG\ 
In crown 8vo, with 51 Engravings, 38. 64. cloth, 


| ere RO-METALLURGY. By James Napier, 
4 ¥FCS., forming Vol. XIV. of GRIFFIN'S CABINET EDI 
TION of the ENCYCLOPLEDIA METROPOLITANA 
Contains Practical Instructions for Electro. Plating— Electro 
Gilding—the Deposition of Copper—and all other metals, accord 
ing to the best methods 
Griftin and Co., London and Glasgow 


AIRY'S LECTURES ON ASTRONOMY, SECOND EDITION 
ECTURES on ASTRONOMY, delivered at 

4 the Meetings of the Friends of the Ipswich Museum. Hy 
GEORGE BIDDELL AIRY, Astronomer Royal. Dlustrated with 
stec] Eugravings. Second Edition, Svo, 108. 6d. cloth 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court 
Ipswich: 8. H, Cowell 
GEOLOGICAL CHART 
Just published, price 7s. 6d. on sheet, or 12s. 6d. on roller and 

varnished, size, 30 inches by 24 inches, beautifully printed in 

Lithography and coloured, 


A TABULAR VIEW of the ORDER of DEPO- 
4 SITION and CHRONOLOGICAL SUCCESSION of the 
PRINCIPAL EUROPEAN GROUPS of STRATIFIED ROCKS 
Constructed in accordance with the views of Lyell, Buckland, 
and other eminent Geologists. By Captain ROBERT SMITH, 
London: Arthur Todd (late Bowrow), 215, Oxford Street. 
Dublin: 8. B Oldham, 8, Suffolk Street 


DR TOWNSEND'S TOUR IN ITALY, SECOND EDITION 
Now ready, in post 8vo, price 7s. 6d., the Second Edition of 
OURNAL of a TOUR in ITALY, in 1850, with 

° an Account of an INTERVIEW with the POVE, at the 

VATICAN. By the Rev. GEORGE TOWNSEND, 1D.D_., Canon ot 


Durham 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place , 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
A NEW VOLUME of SERMONS, = 12s, 
NOTICE.—THE NEW POEM OF THE DAY 


This day is published, in 1 vol. feap. 4to, cloth, price 10%. Gd 
gilt edges, 


JHILOSOPHY in the FENS; Or, Talk on the 


Times. A Poem in Twelve Chapters. Ky T. GREATLEY, 





Esq. 

“ An outpouring in the manner of ‘ Peter Pindar.’ Mr. Great 
ley's subject resembles the digressive passages in ‘ Beppo’ and 
‘ Don Juan.’ ''—Spectator of May 31. 

Michael] Coomes, 141, Regent Street; and to be had of all 
Kooksellers. 





This day is published, 5th edition, price 3s.; post free, Js. 6d. 


\N ESSAY ON SPERMATORRH(C®A, By 
4 RICHARD DAWSON, M.D., Licentiate of the Royal Co 

lege of Physicians, London, &c. Also, by the same Author, 6vu, 
cloth lettered, 3s.; post free, 3s. 6d. 


NERVOUS AEFECTIONS: being a few Obser 
vations on Nervous Disorders, the result of an extensive exper! 
ence in the treatment of those Diseases; with some Remarks on 
the Use and Abuse of Hydropathy 

London: Aylott and Jones, 8, Paternoster Row. 
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Price 3s. 64.; or by post, 3s. 


The DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
FOR JUNE, CONTAINS : 


Oar Garland for June.—Horace Walpole and His Contempo- 
raries ~A Yarn about our Forefathers.—Borrow’s “ Lavengro.'— 
Leaves from the Portfolio of a Manager: No. VI. A few more 
Words on Shakepeare: On Criticism in general, more particularly 
Theatrical Criticiem.—Eckermann and Goethe.—Maurice Tiernay, 
the Soldier of Fortune: Chap. XXXV. A Novel Council of War 
Chap. XXXVI. Genoa during the Siege: Chap. XXXVII. Monte 
Di Paccio.—Trifes. By G. Linneeus Banks.—The United States 
and Cuba —Cicanings after the Spanish Arabs 





A HANDBOOK FOR TRAVELLERS 
IN IRELAND. 
BY JAMES PRASER 


A NEW EDITION, WITH MAP AND AN INTRODUCTORY 
CHAPTER ON RBAILBOADS, 


Crown @vo, price &s. 





A HANDBOOK OF IRISH 
ANTIQUITIES. 
BY W. F. WAKEMAN. 
“ith 100 IUustrations by the Author. 
A beautiful pocket volume, fep. 8vo, Ss. cloth 








THE BOYNE AND BLACKWATER, 


ILLUSTRATED, HISTORICALLY AND TOPOGRAPHICALLY. 
BY WILLIAM ROBERT WILDE, M RI.A. 
With a Map and other Illustrations. 
Second Edition, enlarged, crown Svo, 9s. 6d. cloth. 





A HANDBOOK FOR THE LAKES | 
OF KILLARNEY, 
AND THE SURROUNDING SCENERY. 
BY JAMES FRASER. 
With a Map. is. 6d. cloth 





LORD CLONCURRY’S PERSONAL 
RECOLLECTIONS. 
A WEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, CORRECTED. 
Post Sro, 7s. 6d. cloth 








GHOST STORIES AND TALES OF 
MYSTERY. 


With Four Illustrations by Phiz. 
Small $vo, $s. cloth, gilt edges 





SUITED FOR AGRICULTURE. 


BY DAVID MOORE, M RIA. ATS, & 
Curator of the Botanic Gardens, Glacnevin 
WITH DRIED SPECIMENS OF EACH KIND. 
Third Edition, price 10s. 6d. folio 





A HANDBOOK of FIELD BOTANY. 


COMPRISING THER FLOWERING PLANTS aND FERNS 
INDIGENOUS TO THER BRITISH ISLES. 
With a Synoption! Table, & 
BY WILLIAM E. STEELE. A B.. M.B., &. 


Second Edition, revised, Ts. éd. cloth 





SPEAKER. 


4 SELECTION OF POETRY Aa¥D PROSE. 


BY DAVID CHARLES BELL, 
Professor of Elocution, &c 


Second Edition, cmlarged and improved, 3%. 6d. cloth. 





A COMPENDIUM OF HEBREW 
GRAMMAR, 


DESIGNED TO FACILITATE THE STUDY OF THE LanoraGs, 
45D SIMPLIFY THE SYSTEM OF THE YOWEL rolyts. 
Te which are sow added the first cight Psalms in 
Hebree 


RY THE REV WILLIAM DF BURGH, MA 
Of Trinity College, Dabdlia. 


Ts cloth lettered 


a ee 


Jauss M'Gtasmay, 00, Upper Sackville Street, Dublin; 
W. 8, Ous and Co., Londom and Liverpool ; 
And oll Booksellers. 


THE LITERAR 





i AMERICAN LITERATURE. | 





, 7 
MINERALOGY.—A SYSTEM of MINERAL. 
OGY; comprising the most Recent Discoveries. By JAMES D 
DANA. 3rd Edition. Re-written, re-arranged, and enlarged 
With numerous Woodeuts and Steel Eugravings. 1 yol. Sy. 24s, 


cloth 


cations of he Science to the Arts 


} TURE of IRON in all its branches; 


| Narrative of the Tour, by J. ELLIOT CABOT 


THE BRITISH GRASSES BEST. 


THE MODERN READER AND. 


A MANUAL of MINERALOGY, including 


Observations on Mines, Rocks, Reduction of Ores and the Appli- 
With 260 Illustrations. De- 


signed for the use of Students. By JAMES D. DANA. Third 
edition. lvol.12mo. 7s. 6d. cloth 


BOTANY.—The BOTANICAL TEXT-BOOK : 


an Introduction to Scientific Botany, both Structural and Syste- 


matic. For Colleges, Schools, and Private Students, 3rd edition, 
re-written and enlarged. Illustrated with 1200 Woodcuts. By 
ASA GRAY,M.D. 1 vol. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

CHEMISTRY. — The ENCYCLOPEDIA of 


CHEMISTRY, Practical and Theoretical: embracing its Applica 
tion to the Arts, Medicine, and Pharmacy. By JOHN C. BOOTH | 
and CAMPBELL MORFIT. 1 vol. imp. 8vo. 30s. calf. 


REVIEW of CHEMISTRY for STUDENTS, 


adapted to the Courses taught in the principal Medical Schools of 
the United States. By JOHN G. MURPHY, M.D 


SOAP AND CANDLES.—The CHEMISTRY of 
the MANUFACTURE of SOAP and CANDLES. By CAMPBELL 
MORFIT. 1 vol. 8vo, numerous Illustrations. 30s. cloth 


PERFUMERY: its MANUFACTURE AND 
USE, with Instructions in every Branch of the Art, and Recipes 
for all Fashionable Preparations for the Use of the Perfumer, 
Druggist, and Soap Maker. Ky C. MORFIT. lvol.l2mo. With 
numerous Woodcuts. 7s. 6d. cloth 


IRON MANUFACTURE.—The MANUFAC- 
inclucing a Description of 
Forge-Hammers, Rolling-Mills, Blast Machines, Hot Blast, &c. 
And an Essay on the Manufacture of Steel. By F. OVERMAN, 
1 vol. 8vo, with 150 Wood Engravings. 30s. cloth. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF STEEL: 


ing the Practice and Principles of Working and Making Steel. A 

Hand-book for Workers in Metal. By F. OVERMAN. 1 vol 
|} l2mo. 6s. cloth 

COAL.—THE GEOGRAPHICAL and GEO- 


LOGICAL DISTRIBUTION of FOSSIL FUEL 
Consumption, and Commercial Distribution in all parts of the 
World: the Prices, Tariffs, Duties, and International Regulations 
with 400 Statistical Tables, and 1100 Analyses of Mineral Com- 
bustibles. 1 vol. 8vo, maps and diagrams. 20s. cloth. 


SCIENTIFIC ANNUAL; or, Year-Book oF 


Facrs in Science and Art. exhibiting the most important Dis- 


coveries and Improvements; List of Scientific Publications ; 
Patents; Obituaries, &c. Post 8vo, Portrait of Professor Silliman. 
7s. 6d 


NT PROGRESS OF ASTRONOMY, 


Ky ELIAS LOOMIS. 1 vol. post 


THE RECE 
especi Uy in the United States 
SY¥o Ts. cloth 

*.* This volume contains the History of American Observa- 
tories, the Determination of Longitude by Electric Telegraph, 
Astronomical Expedition to Chili, &c. &€c 


NATURAL HISTORY.—LAKE SUPERIOR: 
its Physical Character, Vegetation, and Animals, compared with 
those of other and similar Regions. By L. AGASSIZ. With a 
l vol. S8vo, with 
numerous Illustrations. 24s. cloth. 


PHARMACY. — A UNIVERSAL FORMU- 


LARY: con.aining the Methods of Preparing and Administering 
Officinal and other Medicines. The whole adapted to Physicians 
and Pharmaceutists. By R. E. GRIFFITH. | vol. 8vo. 1és. cloth 


HYDRAULICS.—-AN ACCOUNT OF HY. 


DRAULIC and other MACHINES for raising WATER. By 
THOMAS EWRBANK. 1 vol. Svo. with numerous llustrations 
| 18. cloth 


NEWTON'S PRINCIPIA.—THE MATHEMA.- 
TICAL PRINCIPLES of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY By Sir 
ISAAC NEWTON Translated inte English by ANDREW 
MOTTE. To which is added, Newton's System of the World; and 
a Life of the Author. 1 vol. 8vo. 21s 


ERONAUTICS.—A SYSTEM OF ERONAU- 
| TICS: comprehending its Earliest Investigations and Modern 
i Practice and Art, designed as a History for the Common Reader, 
and Guide to the Student ofthe Art. With a Brief History of the 
Author's Fifteen Years’ Experience. By JOHN WISE, -Hronaut 
1 vol. 8vo. 14s. cloth 


AMERICAN ALMANAC and REPOSITORY 
of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE for 1851. 1 vol. 12mo. 5s. sewed. 


THE SERPENT SYMBOL, and the WORSHIP 
of the RECIPROCAL PRINCIPLES in NATURE in AMERICA 
By. B.S. SQUIER, Author of the Monuments of the Mississippi 
Valley. 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. 6d. cloth 

In 1 vol. éto, Coloured Plates, £5 5 
BY AUTHORITY OF CONGRESS 


THE INDIAN TRIBES of NORTH AMERICA: 


their History, Condition, and Prospects. Collected and prepared 
under the Hureau of Indian Affairs, per Act of Mar. 3, 1947, br 
HY S SCHOOLCRAFT, LL D., the Illustrations by Captain § 
EASTMAN, U.S.A ; 


THE LIBRARY MANUAL: containing a Cata 


logue Raisonné of upwards of Twelve Thousand of the most 
ortant Works in every department of knowledge in all Mods rn 
anguages. In Two Parts. Part I Subjects alphabetically ar 
ranged. Part Il. Biography, Classics, Miscellanies, and Judex to 
Part I. 12s. cloth 


isn 


. 
is 





London: Toomas Deir, Importer of American 
Books, 12, Paternoster Row. 


| Will be read with avidity, and re-read with profit."— 


1 vol. 12mo. 63. | 


contain- | 


its Production, | 


Sn _ 
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WORKS J UST PUBLISHED» 


T. BOSWORTH, 215, REGENT STURET 
LONDON. | 
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I. 
PLEASURES, OBJECTS, AND 
ADVANTAGES OF LITERATURE 
By rue Rev. R. A. WILLMOTT, MA. | 


Author of “‘ Jeremy Taylor, a Biography,’ &e 
Foolscap 8vo, price 5s. 
“ The passages we have gleaned are selected quite a 
s t tr 0 
and are by no means the most favourable instances fey. a 
have been chosen of the curiosa felicitas, the scholar-like and dell. 
cate beauty of thought and expression which sparkle through th, 
pages of this ‘Discourse.’ It may safely be commended to all per. 
sons of taste and cultivation, as one of those rare volumes which 
Weekly News 





Il 


AN EXPOSITION OF THE PRINCIPAL 
MOTIVES 
WHICH INDUCED ME TO LEAVE THE CHURCH OF ROME 
BY C. L. TRIVIER, 


Formerly a Roman Catholic Priest 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY MRS 


Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Ill. 
PRINCIPLES OF 


ECCLESIASTICAL BUILDINGS AND 
| ORNAMENTS. 


BY HENRY DRUMMOND. 
With numerous Illustrations. Small 4to, 7s. 


BUSHEY 





IV, 
TRADITIONS OF TUSCANY IN 
VERSE. 
BY MRS. DAVID OGILVY. 


Feap. 8vo, 6s. 
“Tt is no mean praise of the present volume to say that it fully 
bears out the promise contained in the ‘ Book of Highland Min 
strelsy ''—Weekly News. 
7. 
A DESCRIPTION OF 
CHASSELOUP DE LAUBAT'S 
OF FORTIFICATION, 
AS EXECUTED AT ALESSANDRIA 
BY COL. J. 8. MACAULAY. 
Mlustrated with Four Plates in large 4to. 


S 


i 


YSTEM 


12mo, 3s. 6d. 


VI. 
A TREATISE ON FIELD FORTIFICATION 
AND OTHER SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH THE 
DUTIES OF THE FIELD ENGINEER 
BY COL. J. 8. MACAULAY. . 
Illustrated with Twelve Plates in large 4to, 12s.; or with 
the System of Chasseloup de Laubat, los. 
vit. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF 


MEDLEVAL COSTUME IN ENGLAND. 


COLLECTED FROM MSS. IN THE BRITISH Mt szEUw 
BIBLIOTHEQUE DE PARIS, ET 
BY T. A. DAY anv J. H. DINES. 


With numerous Coloured Engravings. Nos. 1. to IV. 
small 4to. 1s. each. 
To be Completed in Six Monthly Parts. 


vill. 


THE ART OF CONVERSATION. 
BY CAPT. ORLANDO SABERTASH. 
Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 64. 
“4 work, every line of which will reward perusal 
Magazine . 
“The volume overflows with humour, good sens 
advice.''—United Service Gazette 


—Freser’s 


and go 


1x. 
THE OCEAN QUEEN AND THE 
SPIRIT OF THE STORM. 
A FPAIBY TALE OF THE SOUTHEBN skas. 
BY W. H. G. KINGSTON, Ese. 


With Dlustrations. Square 12mo, cloth, gilt, 4 
the Plates beautifully coloured, 5. -s 
“A very pretty fairy tale, the attractions of which are ¥# 
increased by numerous coloured engravings —Criae 
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Original Drawings. 
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Tas study of domestic 
very considerable interest. 


Illustrations of Existing Remains, from | 

By T’". Hudson Turner. | old arrangement, which separated the building 
architecture is one of | offices, was soon restored. 
Tt throws more | and the larger mansions of the smaller land- 








bined in a different building from that which 
held the sleeping apartments or chambers ; 


| but strength and convenience now often caused 
of Domestic Architecture in | them all to be joined together in one mass of 

End of masonry. 
With numerous | Norman keep-towers—the earliest form of the 


~ . ° 
Such was the case in the massive 
Norman castle; but even in the castle, the 


containing the chambers from the hall and 
In manor-houses, 


‘sht than almost any other branch of ancient | holders, where compactness made strength, the 


art on the conditions and manners of the 

of past ages, because the real senti- 
ments of life were exhibited more fully in the 

ments of home than in that portion 
of their existence which is represented in 
history, or in the ostentation of churches, 
and of public buildings and ornament. In 
the dwelling houses of different people, at 


diferent times, we trace the want or exist- | 


ence of those various usages and proportionate 
comforts which manifest their gradual progress 


from the lowest degree of barbarism to the | 


highest state of civilization. The low con- 
dition of the ancient Britons, at least in some 


j 


| 


} 


districts, seems to be proved beyond a doubt | 


by what are considered with probability to 
be the remains of their dwellings—shallow 


| 
' 


its, that were, no doubt, covered with some | 


kind of thatch, and served as sleeping places 
and as shelters from the storm. Down to a 


} 
| 


hall, offices, and chambers continued to be 

combined in one building, or were joined with 

strong walls, sometimes with a court between 

them. The Normans added parloirs, or con- 

versing-rooms (our parlours). Our houses at | 
the present day are only a more compact and | 
convenient arrangement of these same ele- | 
ments, and derive the:r principal character- 
istics from the manners of our Saxon and 
Norman forefathers. 

The book of which the title is given above 
is one of the very few attempts that have 
been made in this country to treat this in- | 
teresting subject in anything more than a 
superficial manner. Mr. Hudson Turner has 
chosen for his theme the domestie architecture 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the 
earliest periods of the buildings of which there | 


/are any actual remains in England, (except, 


of course, the foundations of Roman villas,) 


much later period, the huts of the peasantry | and he has brought together the results of | 
of England were little better than those of | much patient and useful research in illustra- 
the ancient Britons in point of construction | tion of the construction and purposes of the | 


and comfort, and were made less laboriously, 
as they were merely raised on the ground 
without excavating it. 


| 


The existence of a} some general observations on the domestic 


different parts of a Norman house. In an 
introductory chapter, Mr. Turner gives us 


family naturally implied some degree of | architecture of the earlier period—the houses , 


domestic feelings, and these would be shown 


of the Romans and Saxons in this island. | 


in the desire to collect at some period of the | This is not the best part of the book, and we 
day the different members of the family, and | are disposed to differ with the writer in many | 
those who were immediately attached to it, | of his general remarks; as, for instance, in his 
into one common place of resort, an eating opening observations on the influence of 
and sleeping room. Four walls of wattle, or Roman civilization, which he rates much too 
of earth, or in some cases of more substantial | low, when he tells us that neither the language 


material, covered with a roof, was sufficient 


nor the civilization of the Romans appear to 


for this purpose; it was the primitive hall, | have made any great impression; that when 
the only domestic building which existed at a | the Roman forces were withdrawn, they left 
period not so remote as we might imagine. the island in its primitive barbarism, and that 
As the power of each head of a family or clan the Roman settlers themselves had no artists 
was shown by the number of his followers or | or workmen capable of producing anything 
attendants, it was his ambition to have a | 


large hall 


or room of domestic reunion, and 


but the coarsest objects. 
The Saxons did not in general adopt the 


8 . 
collect beneath its roof a numerous house- | Roman houses, for a variety of reasons, but 


hold. Originally they 
eat, together in the hall, 
but personal pride, 


all slept, as well as 
the my 4 ee he 
a growing feeling of the 
ey ery of life, and other sentiments, led to 
for the ding of smaller huts or sleeping rooms 
oa oe the head of the family, and of 
ond € more important members of it. 
fixed Pg arranged, probably without any 

a the hall; and as a protection 
the hal — “. attacks, especially by night, 
surrounded . eeping huts of each family were 

pe y an outer fence, an inclosure of 

€, Or sometimes a wall. 


in 
ve the 


wry ’ » 
hie Rad the Anglo-Saxons to the last, and 
Orman successors made less essential 


Prototype of the ‘baronial hall’ of a | 
t was the urrangement pre- | 





{ 


| 


i 


they clearly often took such parts of them as 
were not ruined, and remodelled them to 
make them suit with their own customs. 
During the civil wars of the close of the 
Roman period, the open country must have 
been continually overrun by hostile armies 
and plundering parties ; and it is probable 
that there was hardly a villa or house, except | 
in the walled towns, which had not been 
partly destroyed. The Saxons, moreover, 
were guided by strong prejudices and super- 
stitions; they feared to live in the houses of 
a foreign race, in the apprehension of spells 


us 2 7 . : ° : 
. ea the house of the chieftain; | and witchcraft which might have been used 
rude collection of buildings we | in the building, and with which they often | 


connected the sculptures and paintings which | 
| the fifteenth century. 


adorned them. They thus preferred building 
for themselves, according to their old ecus- 
toms, and the difference of the example of 


ein - ; 
the plan than in the structure and | the Romans was felt probably much less in 


n tay der F . . 
on of their buildings. It wasstill, | their domestic architecture than in many | 


and then the sleep- | other things. é 
_ As we have already said, there are many | ref 
that is confused, much that is indefinite, and 


inclined to differ with the | not a little that is absolutely incorrect, 


ye tat 
and chiefly, the hall. 


ing apart 
iitchen and othe sriich had been added the 
aad the domes 


+ domestic offices. The hall points in the 
Offices were properly com- | in which we are u 


| 


detail of the book before us 





author, but we have neither space to enter 
upon them, nor would such a discussion be 
quite adapted to our columns. ‘Two of the 
errors into which antiquaries often fall, are 
that of generalizing too rashly and that of 
reasoning on negative evidence. We thus 
incline to demur to Mr. Turner's conclu- 
sions in the following passage, in which he 
is speaking of the thirteenth century :— 


‘Glass was first applied to the windows of 
domestic buildings in this century, at least no 
trace of the use of it for any other than eccle- 
siastical structures, has yet been discovered of an 
earlier date. Still it must not be supposed that 
glazed windows were to be found in every house; 
they were a luxury barely known to royalty and 
the wealthiest persons, and even in palaces windows 
of glass and wood were intermixed ; the latter being 
distinguished by the various names of fenestrals, 
attices, window-shutters, or literally ‘window 
doors’ and ‘wooden-windows." The presumed 


_reason of this fact is, strange as the assertion may 
| appear, that no kind of glass was manufactured in 


this country until a comparatively late period, and 
the fragility of the material prevented any very 
regular or extensive importation of it from the 
continent in the early times of British commerce, 
A short digression on this point may be here per- 


| mitted, as not irrelevant to the subject under con- 
| sideration, more especially since the antiquity of 


the glass manufacture in England has never yet 
been satisfactorily investigated. The perfection to 
which the Romans brought the art of glass-making 
is well known; but it was long uncertain whethe: 
they used vlazed windows, The discovery of por 
tions of glass so applied at Herculaneum and at 
Pompeii has satisfactorily proved that they did. 
Glass-making was one among the many arts which 
survived the destruction of the empire, and were 
exercised in Italy in the earliest mediaeval times, 
The island of Murano, near Venice, still distin. 
guished by the production of elaborate works in 
this material, is the most ancient seat, as it was 
long the greatest, of the glass manufactory in 
modern Europe. We find glazing applied to church 
windows, in Italy, in the seventh and eighth 
centuries. Germany and France derived the art 
from Italy; Nuremburg and Paris had glass-houses 
some centuries before any establishment of the kind 
was formed in England; and in the fourteenth 
century, the Rue de la Verrerie was the name given 
to that quarter of the French capital in which the 
glass-makers exercised their craft. It has been 
attempted to claim a knowledge of glass-making 
or the ancient Britons ; aad it is said, that 
before the landing of Casar they had works in 
which they manufactured those peculiar enamelled 
beads often found in tumuli, but which are now 
believed, with good reason, to be of foreign origin, 
and to have been brought to this island by foreign 
traders, fur the same commercial object that we, 
at the present time, ship like wares to the west 
coast of Africa. This assumption, for it is nothing 
more, in favour of the civilization of the Britons, 
is fully as absurd as that theory which attributes 


'to them a national coinage ascending to an an- 


tiquity of many centuries before the Roman 
invasion. But, supposing that the Britons really 
did make their own glass beads and every kind of 


‘glass, it is, nevertheless, quite certain, on the 


testimony of Bede, that glass was not made in 
England in the seventh century ; therefore, the art 
was soon lost, if it had ever been previously known. 
The plain truth, however, is, that there is not a 
particle of evidence to prove that any description 
of glass was manufactured in this country before 
Proof to the contrary may 
yet be discovered; but until it shall appear, that 


| is the earliest period to which the introduction of 


this fabric can be assigned, and it was not pro- 
duced in any considerable quantity until towards 
the middle of the following century.” 


There is much in the foregoing passage 
Mr. 
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Turner seems not to be aware that almost 
every extensive excavation on the foundations 
of a Roman villa in England shows that the 
Roman houses in this island had generally 
glass windows. The quantity of glass articles, 
whole and broken, of the Roman period 
which have been found here, leads us certainly 
to believe that the Romans had glass manu- 
factories in Britain ; and we hope that some 
day traces of them will be found. Again, we 
find in the graves of the Saxons in England, 
and in those of the Teutonic tribes in Ger- | 
many, 80 many glass vessels, of a character | 

design so peculiar, and so strictly and 
evidently national, that we must be convinced 
that they were of native Teutonic manufac- 
ture. From the fifth to the seventh century 
there must have been glass manufactories in 





Belonging to the twelfth century are Oak- 
ham Castle, in Rutland ; the King’s House at 
Southampton, (the purpose of which myste- 
rious building is here very successfully inves- 
tigated) ; a house at Minster, in the Isle of 
Thanet; another at Christ Church, in ond 
shire; the Manor-house at Appleton, in Berk- 
shire; a house at Sutton Courtney, in the 
same county; St. Mary’s Guild, and the 
Jew’s house, at Lincoln; the well-known 
staircase in the Cathedral precincts at Canter- 


bury; other houses, more or less perfect, at | Notes of a Residence in the Canary Island; 


Warnford, in Hampshire, at Dover, Bury St. | 


Edmunds, Boothby Pagnell in Lincolnshire, 


Barnack in Northamptonshire, Cambridge, | 
&e. All these are carefully described, and | 


most of them are represented in carefully- 
executed engravings. 


Germany, and there probably were inEngland. | of the existing domestic buildings of the 
Bede, in the passage referred to, alludes to | thirteenth century, at Aydon Castle, in Nor- 


added, is a purely Saxon word. 
Again, Mr. Turner says :— 


‘In the thirteenth century lime was sold by the | 
bag, as at present, as well as by the hundred | 
weight. In preparing it for mortar it was mixed | 
with sand, and occasionally with pounded tile, a 
fact which may tend to correct the haste with which | 
some antiquaries pronounce fragments of mortar in | 
which that ingredient appears, wherever they may | 
occur in mediwval buildings, to be of Roman 
origin.” 


The only ground, apparently, for this asser- | 
tion, is an item in an account of the repairs of 
Newgate in 1282, of two shillings and four- | 
pence-halfpenny expended “in the purchase 
of broken tiles.” It does not appear to us | 
that it follows of necessity that these tiles | 
were to be pounded for the purpose of mixing | 
them in the mortar. But we may be assured | 
that if it were the practice among the Norman | 
builders to mix pounded brick in their mortar, | 
we should find plenty of examples of it in the | 
massive fabrics they have left us in such | 
abundance, and that we should not be obliged | 
to rely for evidence on a solitary allusion like | 
this. We believe that pounded brick has | 
only been observed in medieval buildings 
where there are independent reasons for be- 
lieving that a Roman work existed before. 

While alluding to the defects of the book | 
before us, we cannot overlook the digressions | 
on subjects totally irrelevant to that on which 
Mr. Turner professes to treat. We cannot | 
conceive what relation the progress of agri- 
culture, the method of manuring the ground, 
or a dissertation on 
eherries, can have with the subject of domestic 
architecture. 


aches, plums, and | 





We turn with pleasure to speak of the 
general character of Mr. Turner's book as a 


i 


Godmersham, in Kent; Little Wenham, in 
| Suffolk; Longthorpe, in Northamptonshire ; 


Charney Basset, in Berkshire; Stokesay, in 
Shropshire; and a considerable number of 
other localities. In the explanation of the 
early records, by the poe an thus collected 
together, Mr. Turner exhibits much learning 
and research, and he has consequently laid 
beforethe reader much interesting information. 


_Itis a book that was wanted, and that affords 
,us some relief from the mass of works on 
ecclesiastical architecture with which of late | 


The same may be said | 





will easily imagine that it is not easy to make | 


| extracts from a scientific book of this descrip- 


| soldier about soldiers. 


tion, in which each part is a portion of the | 


whole, tied to the rest with cords which can- 
not conveniently be cut asunder, and that 
such extracts would only offer to them scraps 
of information of no great importance taken 
singly. We would, however, mention that, 


although Mr. Turner, we think unnecessarily, | 


would deprive our earlier forefathers of native 
artists and native manufacturers, he makes 
amends by vindicating to England the pos- 
session of numerous and skilful artists and 
architects during the period of which his book 
more especially treats. 


the Third,” he says, ‘‘ we find but two artists 
wearing names which are certainly foreign; John 
of St. Omerand Master William the Florentine, 
both painters; the latter was also an architect, as 
he filled the post of master of the works at Guild- 
ford. To these instances may be opposed a num- 
ber of names undoubtedly English. The architects 
of Westminster Abbey were Otho the Goldsmith, 


and Edward his son, who went by the names of | 


Fitz Otho and Edward of Westminster. Walpole 


supposed, from his name, that Otho was an Italian; | 


he was, more probably, a German. It is believed, 


treatise on the domestic architecture of this | bowever, that Otho was an Englishman by birth, 


country during the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. The most important portions of its 


contents to the antiquary, are the extracts | 


which Mr. Turner 
ancient records relating to orders and pay- 


ments for building, repairing, or ornamenting | 
houses, which throw great light on the forms | 


and of domestic buildings during the 
period just mentioned. The terms and de- 
ecriptions used in these documents are judi- 
— compared with the existing remains 
of b —_, of the period. These, when the 
notices of them are collected together, are 
auch more numerous than we should at first 


thought imagine; and yet we believe that 
Mr. Turner taken by no means all the 
exam of the domestic architecture of the 


twelfth and thirteenth centuries that remain. 








as collected from the | 


if not by descent. 


generally succeeded to the father. 


stretch of probability to suppose that Otho, the 
| goldsmith of Henry the third, who had a son old 
enough to assist him in building the abbey, might 
| himeelf have been the son of Otho le Jeune, the 
moneyer of Henry the Second. To proceed with 
| the list, —John of Gloucester, a mason and statuary ; 
William, the monk of Westminster, who painted 
the ‘gestes’ of Antioch for Henry the Third, and 
whom Walpole conjectured, without any reason, 
to have been the person elsewhere called William 
the Florentine ; Master Walter, the King’s painter ; 
William of Gloucester, the goldsmith who cast the 
brass figure for the tomb of Catherine, the infant 
daughter of Henry the Third, which is believed to 
have been the first of the kind done in England: 


He was a goldsmith, and in | 
those times, and in that particular craft, the son | - 

James’s-square ! 
converted: who can say? 
Islanders objected t 
lonian, and preferre 
with a provincial accent. 


( Henry the | 
| Second appointed Otho the Young, or le Jeune, to | 
make dies for the Royal Mint, and it is no great | 





—— 


" oa 
and Walter of Colchester, sacristan of St. Alban’ 


whom Matthew Paris, himself a tolerab] 
terms pictor et sculptor incomparabi 
Englishmen, and generally employed | 
Doubtless many more names might } 


stricter search.” 


e draftsman. 
lis, were all 
'v Henry. 
found on 


‘The work is well illustrated throughout 
with wood-engravings of the more interesting 


| remains, and will prove a valuable additic 


the antiquary’s library. 


n to 








the South of Spain, and Algiers ; illustra. 
tive of the state of Religion in those Coup. 
tries. By the Rev. Thomas Debary, M.A. 


Rivingtons. 


By 
Bentley. 


Arthur 


_A Glimpse at the Great Western Republic, 
Lieut.-Col. 


Cunynghame, 


: | Here are two books of what 
window-glass. The name of glass, it may be | thumberland (a very remarkable specimen); | ane of What nay bo ealed 


small travels, one from each side of the 
Atlantic, their matter and style as far apart 
_as their subjects or authors, yet both plea. 
sant, readable, and sensible. 
will serve to wile away an evening with profit 
and entertainment to the reader, though in 
neither of them do we find any new informa. 


tion or wonderful adventures. 


Either of them 


The clergy. 


man tells, in a style remarkable for ease and 
clearness, what he saw and whom he met at 
Madeira and the Canaries, Spain and Bar. 


bary. 


The soldier narrates in rather rugged 


/sentences the everyday incidents of some 
years we have been deluged. Our readers | y 


seven weeks’ rambling in the United States. 
The priest gossips about 


Eac 


riests, and the 
records his ex- 


periences without embellishment or attempt 
at display. The volumes are of no importance, 
nor do they claim to be of any, yet are not 
the less deserving of notice, since they pre- 
sent a healthy contrast to the numerous in- 
'flated and ambitious little books about the 
east and west that have appeared of late years 
in flocks, or come upon us like an epidemic. 
Mr. Debary travels with the eye of 4 


parson-inspector. 


He is a staunch member 


of the Church of England, with a catholic 
spirit that sees personal excellence and appre- 


we |clates earnestness and 
‘On examining the records of the time of Henry | 


iety wherever they 


are manifest, without reference to creed. To 
judge by his ‘ Notes,’ he is a good specimen 0! 
an enlightened minister, though perhaps & 


little too fond of poking 
| peculiarities of priests an 


up the prejudices an 
d bishops, not being 


Anglicans, for his own private amusement. 
In the Canaries he found a struggle going on 
_ between the clergy and cockfighters. A new 


bishop had been appointed, a zealous man, 


but a Catalonian, with the brogue of his pro- 


vince strongly tingeing his speech. 
to preach to the people from his balcony, & 
well as from his pulpit. Fancy the Dist . 
London preaching from his windows in St. 
Half the clubs might be 
But the Canary 
o be preached at in Cate 
d cockfighting to ple 
The ornithological 
in a desecrated 


‘combats were carried on 


monastery, in the presence 


He used 


Bishop ot 


ofa distinguishe 


civil and ‘military official assemblage of spee- 


tators—and some of the clergy! 
is very shocking, yet not more 
account which Colonel Cunynghame £ 
a very amiable and pious bishop ° 
American Protestant Episcop 
who was, and probably still is, a lar 


bary found the clergy 


holder. 


In Spain Mr. De 


Now this 
so than the 
ives ot 
f the 
alian church, 
ge slave- 


sadly out of condition, though many © 
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—— 
wre jearned, able, 
At Seville he was 


ate Conception, the religious 
nies of which are certainly extraordi- 
ont proceedings in a Christian temple — 
“Whilst on the subject of festivals, I must 
sotice the most extraordinary one of all,—that of 
‘Ia Purisima Conception de N ostra Senora, patrona 
de Bepaita y de sus Indias.’ Scenic ingenuity seems 
-» this to have been strained quite as far as pro- 
= can countenance. Over-night the bells all 
the city tune up; the Giralda sparkles with 
oad being illuminated on this occasion; and 
Het bursts of noise announce the approaching 
subilee. On entering the cathedral in the morning, 
1 found the lofty piers surrounding the coro hung 
with crimson velvet, and the clergy officiating in 
cernlean blue, the Queen of Heaven's own colour ; 
and, as it has been stated, made use of only in 
“ville, The Mass and sermon of the morning was 
followed by a gorgeous spectacle in the evening. 
At the very top of the retablo was a magnificent 
silver crown: just under it, and literally crowned 
by it, was a precious box, called a vird, in which 
was deposited the Host. This was the climax, and 
was surrounded by a silver halo; immediately 
under it stood an enchanting figure of the Virgin; 
and on each side of her, a little lower, were the 
aver figures of San Isidoro and San Leandro. 
Beneath these the reliquia, Columbus’s cross, and 
a multitude of sacred odds and ends. Rows of 
enormous candles were burning before all this 
splendour. I accompanied Padre Theofilo in the 
evening to this ceremony. The enormous organ 
forth directly the Archbishop entered the 
cathedral. He immediately came up to the altar 
major; and, bowing before it, retired to his chair 
in the coro. The lauds were thei chanted. A 
dignitary, with a black train dragging on the 
ground, some fifty yards in length, then proceeded 
up the altar steps, and burnt incense before the 
blessed Virgin: youths in minor orders carried the 
incense into the coro. Then the Archbishop, fol- 
lowed by his clergy, came from the coro into the 
presbyterio, or chapel of the high altar, and took 
up his position, on his knees, in one corner of the 
chapel; whilst in the opposite were arranged mu- 
sicians. Before the altar were placed the choris- 
ters, dressed in silk stockings, blue silk or satin 
breeches, with vests of the same, and hats or caps 
adorned with large feathers. The music struck up; 
the boys, wearing this costume of Philip the Third, 
chanted antiphonally a hymn to the Virgin. They 
then began to dance, singing at the same time; at 
last, putting their plumed caps on their heads, they 
accompanied themselves with their castanets.” 


A visit to the Moors and Jews of Morocco 
did not raise those people very highly in our 
traveller's estimation. At Tetuan he was so 


unlucky as to lodge with a Jew during the 
assover :— 


“I have before remarked how oppressive the 
ewish ceremonials are ; during our stay at Tetuan 
we could get no bread, only the TYortones, or 
ener F arpa one day we could hardly get any 
re al - were entertained instead, by being 
my asham supper; fur the Jewish women 
ened at hours before a table, upon which was 
a, eggs, honey, beans, fish, cuscusoo 
neooked, tT eee at intended to be eaten. 
. in which they were sitting was hung 
vith numerous glass en, ; in the bottom of ase 
“ha. dollar submerged in the oil. The 
tater: e chamber were hung with Moorish 
iting cae some of the women weré 
selves rape the floor, others had betaken them- 
eir slumbers on the neighbouring 


conches,” 


Maphlaasanter amusement was tho sight of a 
canee aren, at which he assisted in the 
the orstie. 24miring spectator, much to 
riedd eneation of the colonel of a newly- 
“The: improved regiment of foot :— 
telone] wn ”® ‘Topa’ were arranged before the 


° sat with his arms hanging over the 


' 





| 
| 
| 


{ 





yy 


| ° * - ° 
and gentlemanly men. | back of a chair, training them in the use of th 
resent at the festival of | fife and drum. The colonel, who wore a magniti- 


cent gold-braided jacket and white muslin drawers, 
was exceedingly animated in directing the musi- 
cians, Jumping off his seat, and impatiently dashing 


his hand down to mark the time, when the drum- | 


mers did not beat time as he intended them. The 
rude melody concluded with a desperate flourish of 
drums and fifes, during which the officers rose and 
saluted, and we also made our bows, and thanked 
the colonel for this military treat. 





of salt, stirred the whole together, and drank it. 
There is certainly no accounting for taste, but this, 
among all the strange compounds which I met 
with in the United States, was the most extraor- 
dinary.” 

After such a dose, ouly to be paralleled by 


‘the cream and sugar which an inexperienced 


In the after- | 


noon, the ‘nueva tropa” were going through their | 
evolutions in the great square, and then our friend | 
the colonel was strutting at the head of the regi- | 


ment, and kicking his toes into the air to prevent 
his slippers from falling off ; whilst the whole square 


was lined with the Tetuaners, who sat as usual in | 


the gutters, delighting in the exhibition. An old 
Moor asked me if the music was such as we had at 
Gibraltar; but I could only give him the equivocal 
answer of the Oxford examiner, when a man told 
him Aspasia was married to Mare Antony—‘ Not 
exactly.’” 

Colonel Cunynghame gives a more favour- 
able account of the United States regular 
army, and speaks in the highest terms of the 
oflicers. He holds up the military academy 
at West Point as an example presenting many 
features worthy of imitation and adoption in 
similar establishments in England. Pos- 
sibly he might object to a 
some other characteristics of American insti- 
tutions, though with the good sense that 
seems to have marked his tour throughout, 
he did his best to accommodate himself to 
Transatlantic peculiarities. We like a man 
who does not shrink from shoe-cleaning if 
necessary :— 

‘While staying at this hotel I asked the land- 
lady to allow one of her domestics to clean my 
boots ; she answered in the most civil manner, that 
the gentleman who generally fixed there was not 
at present in the house, but added, ‘I guess you'll 
find the fixings in the cupboard, and no one will 
hinder you from doing it yourself.’ There was not 
anything like rudeness in her manner, indeed, she 
was invariably attentive; I] merely mention this as 
a trait of the national equality preserved in this 
free and independent soil; aud it is needless to 
add, that without scruple I at once followed the 
injunctions she gave me.” ' 

Of late we have been somewhat astonished 
by the wonderful speculations of American 
editors about a British republic. Here is 
something to match :— 


‘“« After wandering for some hougs through the 
town of St. Louis, I returned to the Planter’s Hotel 
to dinner; I there met with a gentleman whose 
acquaintance I had made on Lake Michigan. 
During dinner he expatiated largely upon the 
wonders of America, but especially of the Western 
States, and ended with this remark :— 

‘¢<«T calculate, sir, that vour Queen must now 
be tarnation mad that her grandfather did not 
leave England at the time of our independence, 
that he did not settle in this country, and annex 
Great Britain to it! Your little isle, sir, would 
make a pretty addition to this fine country!’” 


Among the wonders of the Symposium of 


the illustrious Soyer is a a allotted 
exclusively to American drinks. These curious 


| concoctions are most of them sufficiently 


pleasant, but the following is new to us, and 
possibly, we dare not say probably, unknown 
even to the famous chef who presides at Gore 
House :— . 
‘« Before my departure from Macon, I supped in 
the large room of the hotel. I had frequently 
observed the singular mixtures which many of the 
Americans make at their meals; I here observed 
that a gentleman, after calling for a glass of milk, 
deliberately shook a portion of the contents of the 








transference of | 


bachelor invalid added to his beef-tea, we 
must bid farewell to our travellers, not for- 
getting, however, to thank them for their 
pleasant, unaffected journals. 





Hora Agyptiace: ov, a Chronology of Ancient 
Eqypt discovered from Astronomical and 
Hieroglyphic Records upon tts Monuments. 
By Reginald Stuart Poole. Murray. 

THe substance of Mr. Poole’s valuable work 

appeared originally in a series of papers in 

this journal. Since their publication, the 
author has devoted further time and attention 
to the subject; and it may safely be asserted, 
that in their present amended and enlarged 
form, they are among the most important 
contributions that have yet been made to the 
study of Egyptian chronology and history. 

Owing to the scientific nature of the investi- 

gations, we can only glance at afew of the 

more important results at which Mr. Poole 
has arrived, and must refer those of our 
readers who take an interest in the subject to 


the book itself, which deserves from the 
scholar a careful perusal. 
The work is divided into two parts. In 


the first, Mr. Poole develops his system of 
Egyptian chronology derived from astrono- 
mical records found upon the monuments of 
the country; while, in the second part, he 
= the chronology which he has thus 
obtained to the explanation and elucidation 
of the early history of Egypt. He confines 
his inquiries to the first nineteen dynasties of 
Manetho, since there is little dispute among 
scholars respecting the history of the subse- 
quent kings. The famous astronomical ceil- 
ing in the Memnonium or Rameseum has 
supplied the author with the chief materials 
for the construction of his chronological 
system. 

‘‘One of the most interesting of the monuments 
of ancient Egypt is the great temple erected by 
Rameses II., the second King of the Nineteenth 
Dynasty, according to Manetho’s division, on the 
western side of the Nile, at Thebes. It is com- 
monly called ‘the Memnonium;' but this is an 
inappropriate appellation, and I prefer calling it 
‘the Rameseum of El-Kurneh.’ ‘Rameseum’ is 
the proper name of every building erected by a 
Rameses; and ‘El-Kurneh’ is the modern name of 
the district in which the temple stands. Among 
the sculptures of this edifice is one which has de- 
servedly been regarded by the learned as of very 
great importance. I allude to the famous astrono- 
mical ceiling of one of its apartments. This has 
been shown to be a record of great value, as afford- 
ing us means of judging of the astronomical know- 
ledge of the ancient Egyptians at the early period 
at which it was sculptured, and as indicating, ap- 
proximatively, the time of the reign of Rameses IT. ; 
but beyond this, J know not of its having hitherto 
conveyed any useful information to the chronologer 
or historian. <A careful examination, however, 
has shown me that it affords data for fixing other 
points of the ancient Egyptian chronology, espe- 
cially that of the earlier dynasties, respecting 
which the most approved writers have so greatly 
differed, that some have placed particular dynasties 
about a thousand years higher than others. 

“The ceiling above mentioned is of an oblong 
form, and contains three principal longitudina 


| divisions, surrounded by a narrow border of biero- 


| glyphies. ; 
pepper-box into it, and having added a tea-spoonful | exhibit the coincidence of powts of a Vague Year 


Certain portions of its first division 
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with certain astronomical phenomena, and part of | limits will not allow us to enter into the dis- 


the second division relates to the same subject. | 
The upper part of the first division is occupied by | 
a narrow subdivision, running its entire | 
length, and divided into thirteen spaces, twelve of | 
which have the names of the tian months | 
inscribed in them, the thirteenth being left vacant | 
for the Epagomens, or five intercalary days. 
vacant 5 occupies the central position ; the | 
spaces from it to the left extremity of the ceiling | 
containing the names of the first six months, from 

Thoth to Mechir inclusive ; and those from the 

right extremity to it, the names of the other six | 
months, from Phamencth to Mesori. The third | 
division contains representations of the divinities 

to which the months were consecrated, and of the 

King performing acts of worship to those divinities.” | 

Mr. Poole then proceeds to examine these 
divisions in order. His inquiries are marked 
by great care and caution, and his calculations | 
have been made over again at the Royal 
Observatory, and have been revised by Pro- 
fessor Airy himself. He first shows that the 
Egyptians —, a‘ Tropical Cycle,’ con- 
sisting of 1500 Vague Years, a name given, | 
as our readers are probably aware, to a year 
consisting of 365 days. The first year of the | 
Tropical Cycle was marked by the coincidence, 
exact or approximative of the new moon or) 
vernal equinox. It has been discovered that 
the new moon and vernal equinox coincided | 
in the years B.c. 2005 and 506. 

“The Egyptian monuments, therefore, give us 
two fixed dates: the commencement of the first 
Tropical Cycle on the first day of the Tropical and 
Vague Years, January 7, B.c. 2005, in the reign of 
Amenemha II., the second King of Manetho’s 
Twelfth Dynasty; and the commencement of the 
second Tropical Cycle, December 28, B.c. 507, 
when Egypt was a province of the Persian Empire 
under Darius Hystaspes.” 

There is a curious confirmation of the 
duration which Mr. Poole has assigned to the 
Tropical Cycle :— 

‘Herodotus tells us, that the Egyptians held 
the doctrines of the immortality of the soul, and 
Metempsychosis, and believed the time of the ab- 
sence of the soul from the human body to be 3000 
years. Now, this is the double of a Tropical Cycle ; 
and, accordingly, we find, upon mummy-cases and 
funereal tablets, representations of two sitting 
jackals, the emblems of the Ruk-hs. The jackal is 
also an emblem of the god Anubis or Ap-heru, who 
is represented with a jackal’s head, and the latter 
of whose names these sitting jackals commonly 
bear. The signification of Anup, the Egyptian 
form of Anubis, is not known ; but that of Ap-heru 
evidently relates to the paths of the sun. Plutarch | 
tells us that some held the opinion that Anubis | 
was Time. At all events, it is obvious that Anubis 
was connected with the sun or the ecliptic, and, | 


consequently, with the Ruk-hs; and hence it 
appears to me very probable that the two jackals 
resented on the inummy-cases, and on funereal 
tablets, refer to the period during which the soul 
‘was supposed to be absent from a hemes body.” 
The existence of the ‘ Sothic Cycle’ among | 
the Egyptians has been long known to 
scholars. It consisted of 1460 Julian, or 
1461 vague years, and its commencement was 
marked by the rising of the star Sothis (the. 
Sirius of the Greeks and moderns) in a cer- 
tain manner, hitherto called the ‘heliacal 
rising’ on the first day of the first month of 
the vague year. It is also known that one of | 
the Sothic cycles commenced on the 20th of | 
July, B.c. 1322, and another on the same day, 
4.D. 139. Mr. Poole has accordingly nothing 
new to advance respecting the duration of | 
thie cycle; but he brings forward several 
arguments to prove that the Eyyptians were 
not acquainted with any Sothic cycles before 
ihe one which commenced in p.c. 1322. Our: 


This | part 


cussion of this subject, which is one of great 
importance for Egyptian chronology ; and we 
must content ourselves with recommending 
those of our readers who take an interest in 
the matter, to peruse in conjunction with this 
of Mr. Poole’s work, the learned trea- 
tise of Professor Béckh, of Berlin, entitled 
‘Manetho und die Hundsternperiode,’ of 
which a brief account is given by Mr. Grote 
in an appendix to the third volume of his 
‘ History of Greece.’ 

For a knowledge of the ‘ Pheenix Cycle,’ 
we are indebted to Mr. Poole. He has shown 
that this cycle, like the Sothic, was com- 
posed of about 1460 Julian, or 1461 vague 
years. Two of these cycles commenced re- 


_ spectively on January 2nd, B.c. 1986, and on 


the same day B.c. 525. The constellation of 


the Pheenix probably corresponded to Cyg- 


nus, and perhaps also included Aquila. The 
discovery of the ‘ Pheenix Cycle’ illustrates in 
a striking manner the accounts of the ancient 
writers respecting the fabulous bird of this 


| hame:-- 


‘‘T have shown what the Pheenix was in the 
astronomy of the ancient Egyptians. Ancient 
writers tell us of the appearance of the Phcenix at 
various times: this must have been the appearance 
of the constellation, or of its most remarkable star ; 


| and, as the rising of Sothis about one hour before 


sunrise is what is meant, in hieroglyphics, hy the 
expression, ‘the appearance’ or ‘ manifestation’ 
of that star, the appearance of the Phouix was 
evidently the rising of that constellation, that is, 
of its principal, or of its last, star, at the same 
time before sunrise. , . ° 

‘* Tacitus, speaking of the Pheenix, in a well- 
known passage, says, ‘Concerning the number of 
years there are various accounts: the most common 
period is 500: some assert that the interval is 
1461; and that former birds flew to the city called 


| Heliopolis, accompanied by many other fowls which 
| were astonished at the strange appearance, first in 


the reign of Sesostris, afterwards in that of Amasis, 
and then in that of Ptolemy, who was the third 
Macedonian sovereign.’ “i 7 . 
‘‘This statement enables us to obtain nearer 
approximative dates of two appearances of the 
Phoenix ; for the reign of Amasis lasted from the 
year B.c. 570 to 523, at most, and this falls within 
the approximative extremes obtained from the 
representations of the ceiling of the Rameseum. 
But before proceeding in this investigation, I must 
remark that the smaller periods, with one of which 


| the Pheenix commenced, show that the duration of 


that period was 1461 Julian years, not 1460. * id 

‘* Assuming this duration of 1461 years to be 
correct, and I shal! soon be able to state mv reasons 
for believing in its correctness, we obtain approxi- 


of the Phenix mentioned by Tacitus much nearer 
than those obtained from the ceiling of the Rame- 


seum of El-Kurneh; namely, some time in the | 
_ reign of Amasis, B.c. 570 to 525, the appearance of 
| the Phoenix of Amasis; and 1461 Julian years | 


earlier, B.c. 2031 to 1986, the appearance of the 
Pheenix of Sesostris. * ° 4 

** Any one who will consider these things will be 
convinced that the Pheenix, that mythic bird, re- 


| specting which the learned have been at variance 
| from the times of the Greeks and Romans to the 


present day, is at length identified, and that the 


_ period of its appearance is ascertained, so that it 


can be no longer said that the most interesting of 
the Egyptian cycles is only explained by conjecture. 


Its importance to chronology and history is very | 


great: from it we find who was the Sesostris of the 
Pheenix, and obtain another date, besides that of 
the commencement of the Tropical Cycle, in the 
remote age of the Twelfth Dynasty.” ~ 


Mr. Poole has also thrown great light upon 
the calendar of the Panegyries. He main- 
taims that the Great Panegyrical year of the 


— 


"= bd ee 
Egyptians was alternately 3643 ap d ae. 

4 . : 2 366 
ulian years in length, thus hay 
length of 365} Julian years, 
Great Panegyrical month con 
Julian years. He further sup 
date of the commencement of the first Great 
Panegyrical year was B.c. 2717, which he 
believes to be the eraof Menes, the first king 
of Egypt. It will be seen from this date that 
Mr. Poole places the origin of the Egyptian 
monarchy at a much lower period le t 
usually assigned to it by Egyptologers, Ip 
common with many other writers, both 
ancient and modern, he maintains that certain 
of the first seventeen dynasties of Manetho 
were seme sat he but he is the first writer 
who has endeavoured to establish the cop. 
temporaneousness of the dynasties from the 
records on the monuments. The conclusions 
to which he has come may be given in a few 
words :— 

‘*The Thinites were the first Egyptian Kings, 
and the first of them, Ménés, was undoubtedly sole 
King of Egypt. Soon after the establishment of 
the Thinite kingdom, Lower Egypt, it appears, 
became an independent state, and Memphis was 
its capital. About two centuries after this event 
both the Thinite and Memphite kingdoms appear 
to have been dismembered by the establishment of 
the Elephantinite Dynasty; and many vears after. 
wards, by that of the Heracleopolite and Diospolite 
Dynasties. Not long after the time of the com. 
mencement of the Diospolite kingdom, another 
kingdom, the Xoite, appears to have been founded, 
in Lower Egypt; and about the same time, a war- 
like eastern tribe of Pastors, to whose successive 
chiefs the Egyptians gave the appellation of 
Shepherd-Kings, invaded Egypt, and, favoured by 
its divided state, made all the native princes 
tributary to them, choosing Memphis as their 
capital. These, and other tribes of Pastors, whose 
Kings compose the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and 
Seventeenth Dynasties, ruled in Egypt for more 
than five hundred years.” 


ing & mean 
and that the 
tained thirty 
08es that the 


An objection frequently urged against the 
existence of contemporary dynasties is thus 
disposed of :— 


‘*It may be well here to remove a_ prejudice 


| which some have thought to rest upon a foundation 


not easily shaken. It has been supposed that those 
Pharaohs who are styled in inscriptions of their 
own times Kings of all Egypt, or, more particularly, 
Kings of Upper and Lower Egypt, titles not un- 
commonly used, were sole Kings; and, consequently, 
that some of the first seventeen Dynasties ruled 
alone over all Egypt, without contemporaries. 
That this is av erroneous conclusion will be most 





| mations to the dates of the first two appearances | 


satisfactorily proved by inscriptions which I shall 
have to cite, in which two contemporary Kings are 
mentioned, and one of them receives these titles 
Even if we had not these proofs, it seems to me 
that this objection would not carry any weight, 
when we remember the parallel instances In the 


| history of other nations, such as the title of King 
_ of Great Britain, France, and Ireland; and others 


too numerous to mention. Several Oriental 
Sovereigns of the present day arrogate to them- 
selves titles far more extravagant, with respect f 
the extent of their rule, than those which certain 


‘of the Pharaohs assumed in calling themselves 


Kings of all Egypt.” 

Mr. Poole, following Bunsen and most 
other Egyptologers, speaks of Menes and his 
immediate successors as strictly histori 
personages. It has always been to us * 
matter of surprise, that men, who have been 
trained in the critical scholarship of the pre 
sent day, can accept without question the 
historical existence of the early Egypus® 
kings. It must be recollected, that there ar 
no extant monuments of the period ascribe 
to their reigns, and that consequently we Po= 
sess no contemporary evidence of their exs* 
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It is true that their names are found | 
lists, the lower members of which are his- 
a). but it is contrary to analogy, and to 
sj] sound principles of historical criticism, to 
swe that the earlier members must there- 
hare existed, unless there is some inde- 
historical testimony in favour of their 
pendent bt ay » Greek genealogies 

“tance. We have in the Greek genealogies 
= striking instances of purely mythical 
and strictly historical names combined in the 
game lists; and the principles of criticism, 
ghich would lead us to accept Menes as the 
frst king of Egypt, would equally compel us 
to accept the river-god, Inachus, as the first 
king of Argos. The following passage, in 
ghich Mr. Poole recapitulates his arguments 

ting the date of Menes, will be to many 
geholars a sufficient indication of the mythical 
character of this king :— 

“To recapitulate these arguments: the Egyptian 
riests made a statement to Herodotus, from which 
Pind that Ménés began to reign in some one of 
the eight hundred and fifty years from cir. B.C. 
3490 to 2640: and Porphyry and Solinus say, that 
Sothis was the star of the genesis of the world, 
indicating that the manifestation of Sothis then 
fell, or was celebrated, on the first day of the \ ague | 
Year; thus shortening the eight hundred and fifty 

toabout one hundred and twenty. I have 

before spoken of the Era of Ménés as the same | 
as the genesis of the world. This needs explana- 
tion. Herodotus himself, the Royal Turin Papyrus, 
and Manetho, most distinctly tell us that Ménés 
was the first mortal King® AZis accession is the 
date of the origin of the Egyptian race ; and there- 
fore, since they thought themselves the most ancient 
of men, is what they called the genesis of the world. | 
The date of the commencement of the first Great | 
Panegyrical Year, and of the institution of the 
Calendar 


ence. 


of the Panegyries, is B.c. 2717, a year | 
which undoubtedly falls not only within the period 
indicated by Herodotus, but also within the smaller | 
limits obtained from the statements of Porphyry 
and Solinus.” 

We cannot follow our author in his exa- 
mination of the history of the other dynasties ; | 
but his conjectures respecting the conquest | 
of Egypt by the Shepherd-Kings deserve 
notice :— 

“ Before considering the account which Manetho | 
gives of the invasion of Egypt by the Shepherds, 
it will be proper to inquire what causes led to that 
remarkable event, and how it came to pass that 

twas so easily subjugated by the foreign in- 


“In the fourteenth chapter of Genesis, we are 
told that a great confederation of Kings, Amraphel, 
King of Shinar, Arioch, King of Ellasar, Chedor- 
laomer, King of Elam, (Persia,) and Tidal, King of 

or Gentiles, invaded Palestine, and com- 

pelled the Kings of ‘ the cities of the plain’ to be- 
come tributaries of Chedorlaomer, the chief of the | 
tion. ‘Twelve years they served Chedor- 

t, and in the thirteenth year they rebelled. 

in the fourteenth year came Chedorlaomer, 

and the kings that [were] with him, and smote the 
ms in Ashteroth Karnaim, and the Zuzims 
ID am, and the Emims in Shaveh Kiriathaim, and 
wth fn in their Mount Seir, unto El-paran, 
and {is} by the wilderness. And they returned, 
came to En-mishpat, which [is] Kadesh, and 
mote all the country of the Amalekites, and also 
' rites, that dwell in Hazezon-tamar.’ Hav- 
BZ recorded these events, the sacred historian 
ye dy relate the defeat of the Kings of the 
whee ¢ plain by the four confederate monarchs, 
by names are again given, and whose overthrow 

— ae a. I have been | 

{voting part of this passage verbatim, 

on eat misapprehension of the position of some 

conqu nations. As Khem is the hiero- 

rphic name of Egypt, as the Shepherd-invasion 

mer's took place about the time of Chedorlao- 

ining Gene and as a Ham was conquered 
expeditions, it might be supposed that | 


/in 


| World and its authors. 





the confederate monarchs conquered Egypt, and 
that the Shepherds were garrisons left by them; 
but this would be an erroneous idea: Ham, when 
applied to Egypt, is written with Heth; but here 
Ham is written with He: and even if we allow 
that, by a mistake of a copyist, Heth may have 
been changed to He, in consequence of the simi- 
larity of the two letters, the order of march shews 
that this Ham can only have been somewhere in 
Palestine. ; 

‘The dates of the two invasions of Palestine 
which we are considering are not easily fixed with 
great exactuess. Al] we know is, that the second 
happened between Abraham's journey to Palestine 
from Haran and the birth of Ishmael, therefore 
between the years B.c. 2082 and 207): and con 
sequently the date of the first would be between 
the years B.c. 2095 and 2084, according to Hales’s 
chronology, slightly corrected by me. I shall shew 
that the reign of the first She phe rd-King commenced 
about this time; and the Shepherd-invasion evi 
dently happened not many years before his reign. 
It appears to me that the first invasion of Palestine 
by Chedorlaomer and his confederates probably 
caused the Shepherds to leave the East, and settle 
in Egypt. Further, Manetho tells us that 
built Avaris from his fear of the Assyrians, who 
were ‘ then increasing in power,’ and by whom 
Manetho probably means the confederate monarchs 
Such anu event as Chedorlaomer’s first expedition 
must have unsettled many powerful tribes of those 
It is also 
which com 


countries whence th 
probable that the ‘ grievous’ famine 
pelled Abraham to visit Egypt caused a conside: 

} ; r 3} ; ] Ty 
able influx of Shepherd-settlers. The 
famine, which caused Isaac to go to Gerar, must 
have had the same effect.”’ 


\ ? 
Shepherds came. 
s cond 


It is only right to mention, in conclusion, 
that we are indebted for the publication of the 


| present valuable work to the liberality of the 
| Duke of Northumberland, whose warm and 


generous support of literature and art deserves 
our grateful acknowledgments. 





Reveries of a Bachelor; or, a Book of the 
Heart. By Ik. Marvel. New York: 
Scribner. London: John Chapman. 

Tuts is an American book, and a good one. 

It is marked by the characteristics of the 

opening literature of the New World, images 





. ’ ' 
Saiatis | 


do so. This is a power given to the few only, 
and those who exercise it have a strong hold 
on human affections. This our Bachelor has 
done, and acquires his reward in the pleasure 
he has given to thousands, who have felt, when 
reading his book, that the reveries he has there- 
in 80 skilfully calotyped are the day-dreams 
in which they have themselves delighted. 
We were bachelors once, and not so very 
long ago but that we can sympathise with 
Mr. Marvel. The recollection of our dream. 
ings when in that transition or caterpillar 
state is still sufliciently vivid to enable us 
to compare the reveries of a transatlantic 
bachelor with those indulged in by the un- 
blest of the Old World. In our character of 
Benedict, we can make such comparisons 
calmly—as free from disturbing emotions as 
a botanist when comparing two roses or two 
thistles. It is pleasant to find that the 
bachelors of both continents are members of 
one and the same species, presenting un- 
questionable marks of identity. And what is 
the pecuharity of bachelorhood? It is the 
yearning after love returned—the craving for 
marriage, the longing for woman's com- 
paniouship., Surround a bachelor with every 


| possible comfort; give him the roomiest of 





bedchambers, the most refreshing of couches, 
the largest of sponging baths; cover his 
breakfast-table with the whitest of table- 
cloths. make his tea with the hottest of boil. 
ing water; envelope his body in the most 
comfortable of dressing-gowns and his feet 
in the easiest of slippers; feed him amid the 
luxuries and comforts of the snuggest of 
clubs;—do all these things and more for him, 


and he will, nevertheless, be ra de Ho 
mopes, and ponders, and dreams about love 
and marriage. lis imagination calls up 


shadow wives, and he fancies himself a Bene- 
dict. In his dream he sees a fond and 
charming lady beside his solitary hearth, and 
prattling little ones climbing up his knees. 
He wakes to grow disgusted with his loneli- 
ness, and, despairing, vents his spleen in abuse 
of the very condition for which, waking and 


| sleeping, he longs and pines. 


and reflections derived from scenes and people | 


very different from those we see around us 


‘Europe, mingled with recollections ana | 


sympathies that may be traced to the Old | 


ness in the style, and, at times, a harshness 
—we had almost said a nasal twang—in the 


‘sentiments, that grate occasionally, though 


for a moment only, on our antiquated tastes. 
Here and there ‘ affectations’ are obtrusive 
and unwelcome. But these defects are small 
and few compared with the merits, the fresh- 
ness, heartiness, and earnestness that are 
manifest in every page—qualities that have 
sold 10,000 copies of these ‘ Reveries’ within a 
year, and attracted ten times as many readers. 
When Americans pause in the midst of their 
dollar-hunting to think and dream over 
fanciful essays such as these, there must be 
much good in them, capable of charming the 
head and interesting the heart. Nor is it 
difficult to trace the source of the excellence. 
The kernel of the book lies full and sweet 


‘beneath a thin and easily broken, though 


fantastically carven shell. Its substance is 
made out of thoughts and fancies that pass 
through the brain, and flit before the mind's 


There is an abrupt- | 





eve of every thinking man whose soul is | 


betimes permitted to master and forget his 
body. b 





ut every man cannot track his— 
thoughts to their origin, or follow his fancies | 
to their vanishing, however he may long to | 


The burden of these ‘ Reveries’ is love; 
the love of the boy, of the youth, and of the 
man; love hopeful and love disappointed ; 
first love and last love; true love and false 
love. The bachelor sits over his wood fire, 
and lights his cigar and thinks; his every 
thought turns love-wards. He calls up the 
past, and its memories of the childish beauties 
that enchanted his boyhood; he fills up the 
future now with hopeful dreams of mutual 
affections, now with gloomy nightmares of 
blighted longings. The phases of his wood 
fire—the crackle of the logs and the dark 
smoke curling from the greeuwood; the full 
blaze that follows; the flickering flame and 
crumbling of the dying ashes, all suggest 
variations on the same undying theme. So 
do the fuel of his town-fire, whether sea-coal 
or anthracite, the lighting of his cigar, and 
the phases of the day. Very delightful are 
the reveries that each suggest. 

The introduction to the reverie ‘over a 
wood-fire’ will serve as a good example of the 
object-painting in which these essays are 80 
rich, and of the distinctive local colouring that 
tinges them :— 


“‘T have got a quiet farmhouse in the country, a 
very humble place to be sure, tenanted by a worthy 
enough man, of the old New-England stamp, where 
I sometimes go for a day or two in the winter, to 
look over the farm-accounts, and to sve how,th 
stock is thriving on the winter's keep. 
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“ One side the door, as you enter from the porch, 
is a little parlour, scarce twelve feet by ten, witha 


Out of this room opens a little cabinet, only 
enough for a broad bachelor bedstead, where | 


sleep upon feathers, and wake in the morning, | 


| A home!—it is the bright, blessed, adorable 
| phantom which sits highest on the sunny horizon 


looki on 9 ee heavy oak floor—a couple | 
wan chairs a brown table with carved lions’ | 


with my eye upon a saucy coloured lithographic | 


print of some fancy ‘ Bessy.’ 
‘It happens to be the only house in the world, 
of which I am bona-fide owner; and I take a vast 


deal of comfort in treating it just as I choose. I | 


manage to break some article of furniture almost 
every time I pay it a visit; and if I cannot open 
the window readily of a morning, to breathe the 


fresh air, I knock out a pane or two of glass with | 


my boot. I lean against the walls in a very old 
arm-chair there is on the premises, and scarce ever 
fail to worry such a hole in the plastering, as would 
set me down for a round charge for damages in 
town, or make a prim housewife fret herself into a 
raging fever. I laugh out loud with myself, in my 
big arm-chair, when I think that I am neither 
afraid of one nor the other. 

“ As for the fire, I keep the little hearth so hot, 
as to warm half the cellar below, and the whole 
space between the jams roars for hours together 
with white flame. To be sure, the windows are 
not very tight, between broken panes, and bad 
joints, so that the fire, large as it is, is by no means 
an extravagant comfort. 

‘‘ As night approaches, I have a huge pile of oak 
and hickory placed beside the hearth ; I put out the 
tallow candle on the mantel, (using the family 
snuffers, with one leg broke,)—then, drawing my 
chair directly in front of the blazing wood, and 
setting one foot on each of the old iron fire-dogs, 
(until they grow too warm,) I dispose myself for an 
evening of such sober, and thoughtful quietude, as 
I believe, on my soul, that very few of my fellow- 
men have the good fortune to enjoy.” 


__ The smoke of the wood-fire signifies doubt ; 
its blaze is cheer; its ashes are desolation. 
We quote the conclusion of the reverie sug- 


gested by the blaze; a vision of a sweet wife | 


and rosy, fair-haired children, with all their 
attendant joys and comforts, the thought of 
which has worked our bachelor into an 
ecstasy :— 

“The blaze was leaping light and high, and the 
wood falling under the growing heat. 


‘* So, continued J, this heart would be at | 


length itself ;—striving with everything gross, even 
now as it clings to grossness. Love would make 
its strength native and progressive. 
would fly. Joys would double. 
be quickened ; Love master self: and having made 
the mastery, stretch onward, and upward toward 
Infinitude. 


“And, if the end came, and sickness brought 





i 
; 
| 


| 
' 


Earth's cares | 
Susceptibilities | 


| 


| 


that follower—Great Follower—which sooner or | 
later is sure to come after, then the heart, and the | 


hand of Love, ever near, are givin 
soul, daily and hourly, lessons of that love which 
consoles, which triumphs, which circleth all, and 
centereth in all—Love Infinite, and Divine! 

** Kind hands—none but Aers—will smooth the 


to your tired | 


hair upon your brow as the chill grows damp and | 


heavy on it; and her fingers —none but hers—will 


lie in yours as the wasted flesh stiffens and. 


hardens for the ground. Her tears,—you could 


feel no others, if oceans fell—will warm your droop- | 


ing features once more to life; once more your eye 
ighted in joyous triumph, kindle in her smile, and 
n-— 
** The fire fell upon the hearth ; the blaze gave a 
last leap—a flicker—then another—caught a little 
remaining twig— blazed up—wavered— went out. 
“There was nothing but a bed of glowing 
embers, over which the white ashes gathered fast. 
T was alone, with only my dog for company.” 


Not less cheering are some of the thoughts 
called up by the fire of anthracite that warms 
him in his city residence ; witness the follow. 
ing picture of what a home is :— 





' 
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that girdeth Life! When shall it be reached? 
When shall it cease to be a glittering day-dream, 
and become fully and fairly yours? 

‘It is not the house, though that may have its 
charms; nor the fields carefully tilled, and streaked 


with your own foot-paths ;—uor the trees, though | 


their shadow be to you like that of a great rock ina 
weary land ;— nor yet is it the fireside, with its sweet 
blaze-play ;—nor the pictures which tell of loved 
ones, nor the cherished books,—but more far than 
all these—it is the Presence. The Lares of your 
worship are there; the altar of your confidence there; 
the end of your worldly faith is there; and adorn- 
ing it all, and sending your blvod in passionate 
flow, is the ecstasy of the conviction, that there at 
least you are beloved; that there you are under- 
stood ; that there your errors will meet ever with 
gentlest forgiveness; that there your troubles will 
be smiled away; that there you may unburden 
your soul, fearless of harsh, unsympathizing ears; 
and that there you may be entirely and joyfully— 
yourself! 

‘There may be those of coarse mould—and I 
have seen such even in the disguise of women— 
who will reckon these feelings puling sentiment. 
God pity them !—as they have need of pity. 

ve That image by the fireside, calm, loving, 
joyful, is there still; it goes not, however my spirit 
tosses, because my wish, and every will, keep it 
there, unerring. 

‘‘ The fire shows through the screen, yellow and 
warm as a harvest sun. It is in its best age, and 
that age is ripeness.” 

Nor are the thoughts that cluster about the 
dying embers to be passed over :— 





‘‘ Cares cannot come into the dream-land where | 


I live. Theysink with the dying street noise, and 
vanish with the embers of my fire. Even Ambition, 
with its hot and shifting flame, is all gone out. 
The heart in the dimness of the fading fire-glow is 
all itself. The memory of what good things have 
come over it in the troubled youth-life, bear it up ; 
and hope and faith bear it on. There is no extra- 
vagant pulse-flow; there is no mad fever of the 


brain; but only the soul, forgetting—for once—all, | 


save its destinies, and its capacities for good. And 
it mounts higher and higher on these wings of 
thought; and hope burns stronger and stronger out 


of the ashes of decaying life, until the sharp edge | 
of the grave seems but a foot-scraper at the wicket | 


of Elysium! 

The reveries suggested by the lighting of 
his cigar, first with a coal, then with a wisp 
of paper, and lastly with a match, are amon 


quote much of these, but have not space for | 


more than the following graphic picture of a 
boy's love, and the object of it :— 

‘* You half wish that somebody would run away 
with her, as they did with Amanda in the ‘Chil- 
dren of the Abbey ;’—and then you might ride 
upon a splendid black horse, and draw a pistol, or 
blunderbuss, and shoot the villains, and carry her 
back, all in tears, fainting, and languishing upon 
your shoulder ;—and have her father (who is Jud 
of the County Court,) take your hand in both of 
his, and make some eloquent remarks. <A great 
many such re-captures you run over in your mind, 
and think how delightful it would be to peril your 
life, either by flood or fire,—to cut off your arm, 


or your head, or any such trifle,—for your dear 
Louise. 


_ * You can hardly think of anything more joyous 
in life, than to live with her in some old castle, 
very far away from steamboats, and post-offices, 
and pick wild geraniums for her hair, and read 
poetry with her, under the shade of very dark ivy 
vines. And you would have such a charming 


| boudoir in some corner of the old ruin, with a harp 


in it, and books bound in gilt, with cupids on the 
cover, and such a fairy couch, with the curtains 
hung—as you have seen them hung in some illus- 
Fess Arabian storiesupon a pair of carved 
doves! 





ete 


_ “And when they laugh at you about 
turn it off perhaps with saying— it isn't 
afterward, in your chamber, or under the 
| where you have cut her name, you take Heay — 
| witness, that it is so; and think— what ae 
world it is, to be so careless about such = 
emotions! You perfectly hate a certain st, at ber 
in a green jacket, who is for ever twitting vee a + 
calling her names; but when some old’ maide 
aunt teases you in her kind, gentle way, con “me 
_ it very proudly; and with a feeling as if you fave 
| bear a great deal more for her sake, And when 
| the minister reads off marriage announcements in 
| the church, you think how it will sound one of 
_ these days, to have your name, and hers, read fr mm, 
the pulpit; and how the people will all look at you 
/and how prettily she will blush; and how poor 
little Dick, who you know loves her, but is afraid to 
say so, will squirm upon his bench. 

‘*—Heigho'.--mused I,—as the blue smoke 
rolled up around my head,—these first kindlings of 
_ the love that is in one, are very pleasant!—but will 

| they last?” 

We take leave of our bachelor, as with a 
new but valued acquaintance, offering many 
good wishes for his welfare and the realiza- 
tion of lis dreams. When he does carry 
them into practice, we trust he will not be 
persuaded into abandonment of his pen, for 
sure we are, if he proceed as he has begun, 
his name will before long become as familiar 
on this side of the Atlantic as it promises to 

| be on the other. 
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Realities: a Tale. By Miss E. Lynn. 3 vols. 
| Saunders and Otley. 
Ir ever a tale deserved to remain unread, it 
is this. A more insolent defiance to received 
opinions; a more savage attack upon ‘ well- 
regulated feelings ;’ a more undisguised con- 
tempt for the estimable hypocrisies which 
‘good society’ lays as a flattering unction to 
its soul, and thereby 


“Compounds for sins it has a mind to,” 


we have not seen perpetrated for many a day. 

“Tt is really quite shocking! What with 
'the Pope, and the Radicals, and the Social- 
ists, and the Puseyites, and the Infidels, the 
| world is surely coming to an end!” In such 
and similar, but less coherent ejaculations, we 
fancy we hear “some highly respectable per- 
son” giving vent to his very natural wrath, 


it, you 
80° but 








8 | as hi ] ith timid ferocity at the 
the best in the book. We would willingly | as his eye glances wi 1 ocity 


pages, which, to crown their audacity, the 
writer calls ‘ Realities!’ ‘ Realities,’ indeed! 
a pretty world it would be if it were made up 
of such ‘realities’ as these. The author 1s 
of the weaker sex, and in her preface, as 
_guileless as it is bold, positively invites the 
angriest comment. When you learn that the 
book has been rejected by more than one 
‘liberal’ publisher, is it not an open challenge 
to our critical acumen?’ But what may you 
‘not expect, says our mild and unclassical 
friend Amymone, from a pen that once endea- 
youred to ‘rehabilitate’ (as our neighbours 
say) an Athenian courtesan in defiance of 
the verdict of the collective ‘respectability 
of some two-and-twenty centuries! We beg 
‘to be allowed to take the gentle offender 
aside, and in all sincerity tell her that the 
| friends who counselled her not to publish this 
' tale may, perhaps, have been not entirely © 
the wrong. For with a deep admiration [oF 
the intense and glowing genius which re. 
kindled into light and warmth the brillian 
and almost ideal harmonies of the old 
life,—bidding the violet-crowned city pepe 
/ once more with the om — ood ae 6 
_her age of demi-gods, and res 
) coureer interpretations the fame of the noblest 
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of her time,—we are compelled to say 


sayena werk of ar this anced classy 
pling off. Miss Lyne owed by her magi 
and scenes, endowed by her magic 
al ra hall the freshness of unfading youth, 
coach tern and dreary ‘realities’ of our own 
ee ious, restless days, and crowded 
Yet, in the groves, and halls, and 
ao of Athens (a name of beauty!) and in 
aoetle of the poets, artists, and philoso- 
of the age of Pericles, she moved more 
and more serenely ; so vividly had she 
ized the old Greek existence in all its quick 
pore and passionate repose. She rescued 
jeroie memories from the dreary pedantry of 
wholiasts and the dull aversion of schoolboys. 
But, like all the intense and powerful minds 
ofour time, she has at length felt the power 
of the sphynx ; and with burning and fevered 
heart, tormented by the implacable social 
problems of our troubled and diseased civiliz- 
stion, she ‘descends into the street,’ and 
utters all she thinks and feels. But her voice 
isthe voice of a Sibyl, or of a Cassandra; a 
voice of warning, of reproach, of defiance. 
There is no appeal to reason, or to reconcilia- 
tim; nocalm inquiry, no patient deduction, 
no hopeful promise of amelioration; but a 
fery lava-stream of eloquent denunciation, of 
uncompromising impulse, of indignant pity 
for the suffering and disinherited of this world, 
of fierce contempt for official religions, and 
for the self-complacency of conventional 
virmes. Audacity! every page teems with 
it; but it is the audacity of a brave heart, 
and of a pure spirit to which all things are 
pure; it is the courage of Una in her inno- 
cence, the confidence of Godiva in her purity. 
But the book lacks that highest gift of the 
best writers, the gift which, perhaps, of all 
others was the secret of Shakspeare’s universal 
power—we mean the gift of intellectual con- 
tinence, the calmness of conscious strength. 
We have here too much of what Tacitus calls 
“muliebris impotentia ;” not so much weak- 
ness as the want of self-restraint, impulsive- 
ness unchecked. The story itself, in its cir- 
cumstances especially, is not merely impro- 
bable but ludicrously unnatural. This, how- 
ever, may have seemed of little consequence, 
dT intended merely as a vehicle for 
conveying on gee Oo — in a more 
practical manner. Perciva , the man 
of active, living Christianity, the gentle- 
‘ed, tolerant ‘Utopian,’ is the most at- 
tractive character. Edward Mantell, the tall 
and ‘beautiful’ young Calvinist clergyman, 
Thea earnest, and truthful in the discharge 
- ais duties, “how strained and false soever 
Prog ac, enced and even 
1s Jabours among the poor from 
a rence to a narrow creed, ae a want 
enlarged human sympathies, is perhaps the 
Clam the poeety drawn, and truest study. 
cf impal € heroine, the child of nature and 
~puise, with her boundless capacities of 
18 very loveable as a type, and, we 


qaret to add, not very likely as a person. 
family, ati e heiress of the De Saumarez 


er flaxen hair and pale blue 
eyes, and long taper fingers, is disperataty 
insipid, ys We grieve to say, a very likely 
meet. She is only redeemed from 
complete manity by her sickly love for the 
bea g oe who has been so absorbed 
he Set act and ministerial functions, that 
other conceive the ibili 
young lade upon the fleshly heart of the 
nto a her’ she has nearly pined away 
better world for very spite! The heart 








outrunning the soul! The mother of Alice. 
cold, correct, conventional, the woman of 
‘nice feeling’ and ‘right-mindedness.’ and 
her husband, described as a‘ pedant in science 
and a pedant in morals,’ are at least partially 
true sketches; but the propensity to ethics 
and metaphysics in the one, and the chemistry 
fanaticism in the other, border too closely 
upon farce. But what shall we say of Vasty 
Vaughan, the most nondescript and impos- 
sible of heroes? Think of the manager of 
we know not what provincial or metro- 
politan theatre,—a tawdry, flashy, sensual 
scamp, and withal the accomplished gen- 
tleman and scholar of refined tastes and 
feelings, moving in ‘the first circles,’ ad- 
mired and courted by the great and good, 
the hero of bonnes fortunes, the undivorced 
husband of a ruined and castaway wife, and 
the virtuous protector of a pure, passionate, 
impulsive, confiding girl, whom, after treat- 
ing with the vigilance and fondling with the 
familiarity of a father, with the exception of 
occasional fits of jealousy, betraying a less 
disinterested affection—(and all this time he 
is the idol of her heart's first passion)—he 
finally blasts and blackens in reputation by 
insinuations, of which the very ieeune con- 
stitutes his remorse and fury—a renegade to 
vice and to virtue by turns! Certainly a 
more utter griffin than this Vasty Vaughan 
we have never met—even in a novel. The 
best chapters, and unfortunately the ‘realities’ 
of this story, are the harrowing scenes of vice 
and misery, pollution and heathenism, of 
which how many courts and alleys and 
cellars in this our boasted capital of civiliza- 
tion can attest the hideous truth! Rank, 
festering sores, crying up to heaven from the 
gate of wealth, and pomp, and luxury! One 
of the hopeful signs of our time is the pro- 
found recognition of our yawning social ano- 
malies, and jarring and fatal contrasts, the 
recognition, and the consequent unrest. Miss 
Lynn has written these chapters with the 
force and fearlessness of a high and _ holy 
purpose; stripping off many a mask and lay- 
ing bare many a wound; and believing, as we 
do, that no strong and faithful word is cast to 
the winds of publicity to-day, but it is des- 
tined to germinate to-morrow, or on some 
day to come, we thank the voice that refuses 
to cry peace where there isno peace. But to 
give so unreal a narrative of exaggerations as 
the Realities of our times, is neither honest 
nor calculated for good. 
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SUMMARY. 


The Architecture of the Heavens. By J. P. Nichol, 
LL.D., &. 9th Edition. Baillie¢re. 
THIS new edition of Professor Nichol's ‘ Architec- 
ture of the Heavens’ appears in Mr. Bailliére’s 
Library of Illustrated Standard Scientific Works. 
The ideal sketches, designed to express ‘some of 
the emotions produced by the loftier speculations 
of astronomy,’ against which we lately reimon- 
strated (ante, p. 811), have been judiciously with- 
drawn. A series containing in its ranks Muller's 
Physics, Weisbach’s Mechanics, Queckett’s Micro- 
scope, and Graham’s Chemistry, could not have 
tolerated their presence. ‘The Soul listening to 
the Eternal Melodies,’ and ‘the Procession of the 
Powers from the Infinite,’ have taken to flight, and 
the result is, that good taste is no longer offended 
by absurd attempts at embellishment. Sydney 
Smith was not far wrong when he said that the 
best possible incitement to improvement was to be 
found by living in good company and experiencing 
the painful sense of inferiority. The improvement 
does not, however, in this case end with the omission 
of inappropriate illustrations. The text has been 

















well revised, and in many instances condensed and 

simplified. The old edition, for example, was divided 

into three sections, respectively named— Galileo, 
or Apprehension—Kepler, or Relation—Psyche, or 

Evolution. So that when the matter-of-fact reader 

turned to the pages arranged under those headings, 

and found nothing about either Galileo, Kepler, or 

Psyche, he was greatly puzzled. In the new 

edition these subdivisions are designated —De- 

scription—Celestial Mechanisms—Evolution. This 
is plain and intelligible, and at once marks 
the purpose of the author as_ threefold—the 
description of the star appearances, the ex- 
planation of the star relations, and the sugges- 
tion of the probable object of the star movements. 

The great feature in the original design of the 

work is the presentation in a popular form of the 

grandest generalizations of sidereal astronomy. 

The clusterings of the innumerable star groups are 

succinctly traced, from the subordinate gatherings 

of the visible firmament up to the wonderful sys- 
tems that fill the regions of space with pale lumi- 
nous sketchings, which can only be discerned by 
telescopic power. Drawings ofa vast number of the 
most interesting of these nebulous objects are given, 
many of them as resolved into scintillating firma- 
ments by Lord Rosse’s great instrument. Three 
entire plates of their strange figures appear for the 
first time in this new edition. The nebule thus 
delineated are all of them presumed to be separate 
masses of suns, so far away in the immensity of 
space that the forms of the constituent bodies have 
vanished into undefinable vagueness. Their exist- 
ence is only revealed to man by the pale glimmer 
ings of light that struggle-to his eye when aided by 
the condensing power of the most perfect optical 
instruments. Professor Nichol’s writing, like the 
subject of which it treats, still contains nebulosities 
extremely difficult to resolve, and we recommend 
him to purge the work yet more in another edition. 
He has, however, done much in the present, and we 
accept it as an assurance of his power to deal with 
this sublime theme both eloquently and instruc- 
tively. Like a true knight, he is enamoured of his 
mistress, only while labouring, by forced commen- 
dation, to display her natural graces, he has obscured 
them for a time to the prejudice of his own. 
The Ancient Britons ; a Tale of Primeval Life. 
Chapman and Hall. 

‘THE state of society among the ancient Britons,” 
says the writer of this tale, in his preface, ‘‘ is in- 
volved in much obscurity, and chiefly, it may be 
presumed, because no imaginative writer has at- 
tempted its elucidation”! If our readers will admit 
this, they cannot fail to be entertained with the 
author's story, in which British chiefs and Druids, 
logan-stones, tolmens, tumuli, urns, bone and 
flint weapons, and all the other fragments of 
primeval life among our rude ancestors, are 
made apropos, the same being tacitly taken from 
the accounts of very ‘imaginative’ writers, the 
effect of whose absurdities it is the business of 
the archeologist now-a-days to expose and dispel. 
Another part of the author's preface says: ‘‘ to 
delineate faithfully and yet graphically the wise 
Druid, the fierce British warrior, the daring hunter, 
and the unhappy slave, as each appeared in weal 
and woe, in war or peace, at home or abroad, re- 
quires a much larger amount of historic knowledge 
of the early inhabitants of this island than has 
been transmitted to the present age.” We think 
so too, and therefore wonder at any attempt to 
supply the want by a work of fiction. 

St. Paul’s Epistles to the Corinthians, an attempt to 
convey their spirit and significance. By John 
Hamilton Thom. Jobn Chapinan. 

Tue author, wishing it to be known that this work 

has no reference to existing controversies or passing 

interests, informs his readers that ‘it was written 
nine years ago, in the service of his congregation, 
and is now published, unchanged.” The design of 
the work is stated on the pd ge to be ‘‘an 
attempt to convey the spirit and significance” of 

St. Paul’s Epistles to the Corinthians, and it is 

further explained, in a brief dedication to the Rev. 

Mr. Martineau, that the author ‘‘aims to exhibit 

spiritual Christianity, as God's provision for the 
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deep and glorifying wants that arise out of the in- 
herent religiousness of human nature.” We have 
heard of many ends and uses of the Gospel, and 
various wants in fallen human nature which Chris- 
tianity meets, but what Mr. Thom means by the 
“« glorifying wants arising out of man’s religious- 
ness,” we are p to conjecture. We pity the 
people who have received such instruction as this 
volume contains. By false criticism, misstated 
doctrine, and unfair application, everything is done 
to pervert the spirit and darken the significance 
of the apostolic text. But lest it might be 
thought that difference of doctrinal view affects 
our estimate of the literary merit of the work, we 
will present one passage, verbatim, from which an 
idea will be obtained of the author's tone of 
thought and style of writing. We select from the 
preface, thereby avoiding reference to matters of 
controversy, which would result from quoting 
from the body of the volume. ‘‘ And in these days 
of so much negative, and destructive, inquiry into 
the foundations and history of religion, while | 
ise the holiness of such labours ; and, what- 
ever be their conclusions, honour all reverential 
labours, as heartily as I revolt from the indecent 
bravado which sets aside all that, in all ages, the 
human soul has proclaimed and trusted of the God 
who inspires it, as nothing worth in the view of a 
flippant dogmatism that, with heartless levity, 
throws down sacred things to make a pile for self- 
display ; whilst in this age of idolatry, and of un- 
spiritual gods, of bondage to the letter and to 
forms, I admit the indispensable necessity of show- 
ing plainly that we haye the heavenly treasure 
only in earthen vessels,—I think there is at least 
equal need, ag at present, of showing, lovingly 
and reverently, the imperishable truth which these 
earthly vessels convey,—that it is at least as im- 
portant, just now, for the best interests of religious 
man, to save the kernel as to withdraw the husk.” 
Let any man, who out of the husk of this para- 
graph can extract the kernel, proceed to the study 
of Mr. Thom's volume. With much that is re- 
pulsive both in the spirit and style of the book, 
there will be also found some unusual views of 
truth and eloquent statements of duty. 
Christian Aspects of Faith and Duty. By John 
James Tayler, B.A. John Chapman. 
Mr. Tay er has already gained for himself a high 
name as an earnest inquirer, a free and fearless 
thinker, and an able writer on moral and religious 
subjects. With the exception of Francis William 
Newman, he is the most sincere and eloquent Eng- 
lish expositor of that modern school of philosophy 
which unites respect for the Bible asa partially 
divine revelation with the freest exercise of Ra- 
tionalistic speculation. Apart wholly from theolo- 
gical considerations, the works of these writers are 
ed by the philosophical error which Lord 
n, in the ‘ Novum Organum,’ so ably exposes— 
the confusion of the two distinct sources of human 
knowledge, nature and revelation. Even in the 
physical sciences, the rejection of the testimony of 
revelation concerning matters antecedent to the 
possibility of human research, has led to the wildest 
ulations, of which, in the ‘ Vestiges of Crea- 
tion,’ we have specimens. In the moral sciences, 
greater mischief results from a disregard to the 
ight limits of inductive inquiry. Those parts of 
r. Tayler’s present volume which can be viewed 
merely as ethical discourses, are lofty in their 


| number of such publications. Lest, however, our 
remarks might give encouragement to incompetent 
authors, we must add, that while no kind of writing 
is more easy, none is more difficult to be done well. 
Not only is there required quick perception and gra- 
phic description, but the exercise of sound judgment 
and of good taste, in both of which the author of the 
work before us is sadly deficient. The book contains 
sketches of upwards of thirty popular preachers of 
the present day, with reminiscences of a few of 
the past generation. The style is throughout very 
objectionable, and judging by those with which we 
are acquainted, little trust can be put in the fidelity 
of the portraits. As a specimen of the vulgarity 
of style, here is the prefatory sentence to one of 
his descriptions. ‘‘We are no great believers in 
the noon. ara of phrenology, and regard, without 
exception, those wiseacres who parcel out the 
brain-field as they would a potatoe-patch, as sam- 
ples; but we know that in a well-formed and capa- 
cious cranium may generally be found the true 
mental coin, which rings as well as shines.” With 
regard to the fidelity of the portraits, there are 
few of the sketches which would convey any ade- 
quate idea to a stranger of the persons described. 
In some instances the descriptions are ludicrously 
vague. We are told, for example, of the Rev. Dr. 
Dale, that ‘‘his head is rather globular,” “ his 
forehead has nothing remarkable about it, it being 
neither very high, very low, very broad, nor very 
narrow,’ and ‘‘the nose rather too short for the 
laws of symmetry.” And then as to the figure, 
how satisfactory to be told, that ‘‘ the reader may 
call to mind that gay, comfortable-looking clergy- 
man of his acquaintance, and he will have not a 
very incorrect representation of the outer man, the 
head excepted, of the vicar of St. Pancras.” ‘‘ His 
mild eyes, too!” Dr. Dale has a quick, restless, 
piercing eye. He was not rector of St. Sepulchre’s, 
but only evening lecturer; he was rector of St. 
Bride’s. As examples of great men buried at St. 
Pancras, the author quotes Grimaldi the clown, 
and Kelly the dramatist! We suspect, from traces 
of greater ability in a few of the sketches, and 
from that part of the work which it is stated has 
appeared elsewhere, that this volume has been 
hastily ‘‘got up.” The absence of the author's 
name alone saves the book from being put more 
conspicuously in our literary pillory. 
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Ix reviewing some time since a French book con- 
taining sketches of Parisian Notables, we expressed 

rise that works of a similar class were not 
undertaken by some of our lish authors. 
scriptive sketches of the personal appearance, man- 
ner, oratory, and other characteristics of public 
men, are always attractive, most readers ling 
interest in the subjects, and thinking themselves 
qualified to pass some critical judgment on the 
literary likenesses. These sketches can be written 
without much labour of research or study, and 
when facility of composition combines with popu- 
larity of the subject, one might expect a greater 
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PROFESSOR KINKEL'S LECTURES. 
Tue fourth lecture having been occupied with th 
| earlier Elizabethan dramatists, sinehdl és a sort of 


| prelude to the fifth and sixth, which 
devoted to Shakspeare. ch were entirely 





In the fifth, the Professor dwelt on the life and | out in Shakspeare 
| General character of the great British poet, re- | in which Euripides alone can be om 








i 


4 a 
marking how much we were indebted to recent 
researches, especially those of the (mse 
Society,’ who, by going into minute details ha 
furnished abundant illustrations of the period an 
Shakspeare flourished. Many of the railiilene os 
specting Shakspeare’s youth he set aside rd 
or unimportant, and considered the facts established 
that the poet was born and bred in opulent cireum 
stances, —that he went to a good school. when = 
learned Latin and the elements of Greek calies 
his father had a comfortable property at Stratf ond, 
and that his mother was connected with one of the 
higher families. The common story of Shakspeare’s 
deer-stealing, as the cause of his quitting Stratford 
for London, he rejected, accepting as the tre 
causes, the impoverishment of his family on ths 
paternal side, and the execution of his maternal 
grandfather for high-treason. In the nineteenth 
year of the poet’s life his father quitted Stratford, 
and fell into a state of the deepest poverty ; and 
there was another source of misery in a marriage 
contracted at the early age of seventeen. The wife 
whom Shakspeare had chosen was totally without 
intellectual qualities, and she seems to have done 
her utmost to restrain the aspiring spirit of her 
husband. To escape his provincial annoyances 
Shakspeare came to London, and soon became a 
rival of the established dramatist, Green. By 
several finished touches, and by a sharper delinea. 
tion of character, he framed his second part of 
Henry VI. from one of Green's productions, and 
introduced the character of Richard, who was 
destined afterwards to appear as a hero of his own 
The story that Shakspeare, when he first came to 
London, gained a living by holding the horses of 
the gentry at the play-house door, is rejected by 
Professor Kinkel as totally irreconcilable with the 
elevation which the poet so soon afterwards 
attained. 

With respect to Shakspeare’s character, the Pro- 
fessor remarked that it must have been wonderfully 
many-sided and harmonious,—that, in fact, he 
possessed all the great qualities of a perfect man 
so interwoven that he might be regarded as a 
miracle among his species. Understanding, ima- 
gination, reflection, and an all-penetrating heart 
(Gemiith), were to be found in his nature, not one 
of them predominating over the rest. Asa poetic 
artist he was distinguished from all others by the 
peculiarity that he did not seem to draw his figures 
with the pencil, but to carve them with the chisel, 
so that they might be viewed on all sides. Hence 
the great animation of his personages. These are 
not mere abstractions, illustrating one passion cr 
one thought, but living, tangible men, In whom 
there are many passions, though one 1s prominent 
above the others. 





| sery. Githe is still worse. 


Professor Kinkel called especial attention to 


- | Shakspeare’s treatment of the passion of love, a8 


| distinguished from that by Gothe and Schiller 
| With Shakspeare, love is not a passion with which 


- | two human beings are so inspired that they ex 


| for each other alone, and forget the world a 
| them, but is a spur to the performance of reall? 
| great deeds, and to the attainment of really higa 


; ‘ 
‘| virtues. He does not even look upon love as 
| necessary element to create 
| 


a tragical interest ; 
while Schiller, on the other hand, when, in wid 
| jestic tragedy of Wallenstein, he depicts one © 


most distressing periods of his country, — 
| to enlist his public, he must get up the love-stor) 


. | of Max and Thekla, who live for their own private 


inclinations, utterly regardless of the gen mi: 
ery. Gath : When, in his Zgmo*’, 


| he would produce a picture of the great Netheriap 
| revolution, he entangles his hero, the suppor’ 


| the action, and ultimately a mart} 


:  * : station. 
| were ; | freedom, in a love affair with a git! of low : 
Wilberforce’s Sketch of History of Erastianism, post 8vo, 3s. | Of the encleun kinds of love, Shakspeare rather #% 


; 


i 


; 


vr in the cause 


forth the conjugal, as that which ed ~ 
higher mental qualities of woman, ant - sty. 
man to lofty deeds for the state and for “9 4 ants, 
Hence Shakspeare is less a poet for boys ane & 
than for grown-up men and women. | F 
Another quality which Professor Kinke!l pointe 


was, his knowledge of the 
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oi fr which he was doubtless much indebted to 


actor. As for his politics, 
ar Pee bad two sides. In his ee he 
¥ na but he could speak from the soul 
revolutionist. In Richard II., he could 
vomble the king by divine right before the citizen- 
~ but in his inward feelings he cleaved fast to 
‘be established powers, and was not at all beyond 
ical ideas of his age. His admiration for 
te polit be seen in the prayer of the Arch- 
+» of Canterbury at the christening of the child 
, Henry VIII. He was also firmly grounded in 
rt , tism of his time. His will shows that 
he was 3 Christian, and in his King John he lets 
gs hear his opinion on the pretensions of the pope. 
After Professor Kinkel had thus paid his tribute 
f respect to Shakspeare as an artist and as a 
member of the state and of religion, he pointed 
out his great love and reverence for mankind, and 
4s moral basis. A work of art, in which bad men 
cal appeared, would soon shock or disgust ; but 
Shakspeare could show, even In his worst charac- 
ters, a regard for the good and just, which saved 
them from becoming mere abstract devils. Thus, 
‘namoment of cankering conscience, his Richard 


I. and Lady Macbeth punish themselves, and | 


preserve their human dignity, while the poet 
shows his high admiration for moral goodness. 
The Professor concluded his lecture by observing 
that Shakspeare, like Homer, was the most perfect 


a of a poet, being an union of the real and the | 
id 
i 


such as a German philosopher could not even 


dream. Hence he was not merely the poet of | 
=r but belonged to the whole Teutonic race, | 


the time would come when even the Roman 


races would cast aside their prejudices, and then | 
Shakspeare would be acknowledged as the poet of | 


civilized man. 


The sixth lecture was chiefly directed to an exa- 


mination of some of the single plays of Shakspeare, | 
which Professor Kinkel prefaced by remarking on | 
Whoever | 
has once written for the stage with success can- | 
not refrain from writing for it incessantly, being | 
under the influence of a sort of magic; and hence | 
agreat dramatic genius is not only profound and | 


the peculiarities of dramatic genius. 


wblime, but also fertile. Hence the great num- 


ber of pieces written by Sophocles and Menander, | 
among the ancients, by Calderon and Lopez de | 
Vega ata later date, and by Scribe in our own | 
time. This fertility likewise belonged to Shak- | 
speare, who wrote from the twenty-fourth to the | 
‘orty-eighth year of his life, and even if we leave | 
out all the pieces of doubtful authenticity, there | 


are still forty remaining, so that he must have 
produced about two annually. Nothing of the 
srt has been done by Schiller, Géthe, or Lessing. 
Moreover, Shakspeare’s plays were no mere piéces 
circonstance, possessing only a transient value, 
but even the weakest of his works—the Two Gen. 
of Verona, may be regarded as a monument 


wit, when measured by the ordinary standard | 


ty wen productions, While admitting the 
eck t the Merry Wives of Windsor was written 
balortnight, Professor Kinkel expressed his con- 
"etion that Shakspeare was in general a slow 
worker, who first thoroughly digested his subject, 
then wrote it down as it had been modified in 
. ss whereas Géthe threw off his Clavigo in 
Sometimes Shakspeare wrote the same 
piece two or three times over, before he could per- 


} ut poe, to his original idea. 


a : ae be accepted as true, though 
See , € it as a cause for praise, and not, 
son, a8 a cause for censure. Shakspeare 


am o~— with The Taming of the Shrew, | 
orms @ striking contrast to the poets of | 


ow da who first . . 

. ho seeing life on the tragic side, 
= by wring tragedies, but gradually becom. 
, ree an with life, afterwards take a more 
ttherwise. of it. With Shakspeare it was 

hs = with a broad farce, and then 
tion of his h; ‘gher comedy and to the composi- 


ar historical works. Such niec 
“tations - Coriolanua, Falk works, Such mighty 





ding Hence Ben | 
assertion that he has seen several of | 
wakspeare's manuscripts in which not a word has | 


us Cesar, Antony and | 





Cleopatra, Lear, Othello, Macbeth, and Hamlet, 
belong to the latest period of his life. In two of 
his last pieces, the Tempest and the Winter's Tale, 


| it seems to have been his intention to show once 


more the free play of a youthful fancy. 

The Professor said that it was by no means his 
design to go through all the plays of Shakspeare— 
a task rendered superfluous by Coleridge, Mrs. 
Jameson, Gervinus, and others—but that he 
would confine himself to certain principal plays 
which he considered types of the poet. It is a 
peculiarity of Shakspeare, as distinguished from 
the ancients, that his comedies are romantic and 
contain a lyrical element. Opera did not exist as 
an independent dramatic entertainment, hence the 
frequent introduction of songs and choruses into 
the spoken drama. In Shakspeare’s comedies a 
satirical description of ordinary life does not so 
much prevail as a cheerful poetical atmosphere, 
and such a representation of ridiculous personages 
as allows us to see Shakspeare’s estimation of 
human character. The Professor especially referred 
to the Midsummer Night's Dream, remarking that 
while the Z'wo Gentlemen of Verona reminds us 
of the Spanish and French stage, and All's Well 
that Ends Well reminds us of the domestic plays 
of the last century, this is a genuine English pro- 
duction. 

The first division of the time when Shakspeare, 
having passed his apprenticeship, worked as a 
master in his art, is occupied by ten pieces taken 
from the History of England. ‘In these plays,” 
said Gothe, ‘the scroll of fate was unrolled to 
mankind.” 
them the historical Nemesis was at work, and how 
the hereditary curse went on from Richard JT. to 
Henry VIII. Moreover, they all have this charac- 


| ter, that Shakspeare does not produce an effect 


by an idea, but by the nature of his personages; 
hence these plays are found ineffective on the con- 
tinent. They are, besides, inferior to his last plays 
in completeness. The poet allowed himself to be 
betrayed into a loose method of construction, and 
made chance too important an agent. Thus, in 
King John, the death of Arthur and of the Aing 
himself are mere accidents, not logical results de- 
duced from a human character. Richard JIT, 
where conscious wickedness is shown without dis- 
guise, is the best of its class; still the minor 
characters are but weak, and the piece is ineffec- 
tive on the stage, unless Richard is played by a 
remarkable actor. 

In his last and greatest period Shakspeare 
abandons history, betaking himself to a mythical 
age, as in Lear, Hamlet, and Macleth ; to a state 
of different culture, as in Othello; or to one in 
which men could appear as demi-gods above their 
fellows, as in Coriolanus. Here he showed the 
origin and influence of human passions, afford- 
ing matter, more than any other poet, to the psy- 
chologist. As a work of art, Professor Kinkel 
gave the first place to Macbeth, as containing every 
requisite for a great tragic drama. Macbeth acts 
less under the influence of external influence than 
under that of his own passions, which are embo- 
died in the witches. Lady Macbeth appears so 
great because she does nothing for herself, but all 
for her husband ; and when she finds that he is 


_ unequal to the magnitude of his crime, her proud 


spirit is broken. 

In conclusion, Professor Kinkel remarked that, 
in spite of Shakspeare’s greatness, it was injudi- 
cious to take him for a model in the present day. 
His language belongs to another time ; his meta- 
phors are often inappropriate; and his images, 


_ taken from mythology to illustrate a passion, often 


fall coldly on the ear. The arrangements of the 
stage in his time allowed a looser form of construc- 
tion than would be tolerated now. For instance, 
such a fifth act as that in the Merchant of Venice 
would not now be endured. Neither is it judicious 
to produce Shakspeare’s plays only, for it is an 
impossibility to fill all the characters properly. 
We can no more have so many personages in one 
piece, nor can we tolerate that perpetual change 
of scene in which Shakspeare indulges. Hence, 
though Shakspeare is a worthy object for the ado- 


Professor Kinkel showed how in all of 








ration of all poets and thinkers, it is an impiety to 
use him as a means for shackling art. A new 
epoch arises with great events of its own, and to 
represent these a new great poet is required. 


DISCOVERY OF AN ANCIENT GREEK MS. 
Some of the morning newspapers described, amon 
other rare objects of antiquity lately exhibitec 
at the conversazione of Lord Londesborough, a large 
and fine Greek MS. We have since been able 
to gather a few particulars respecting it. Mr. 
Arden, the gentleman to whom it belongs, travel- 
ling in Upper Egypt, four or five years ago, bought 
& papyrus roll of an Arab, near the ruins of 
Thebes, said to have been found in an ancient 
tomb there. This roll has been recently unfolded 
with care, and pasted upon paper, framed and 
glazed. It is nearly four yards long, divided into 
pages or columns containing twenty-eight lines, the 
length of which exceeds six inches, and the breadth 
two inches; the whole is written in a large and 
clear hand, with great accuracy, since few correc- 
tions or interpolations are visible. Although it is 
difficult to assign to it the actual age, still there 
seems to be every reason to conjecture that it is of 
the commencement of the present era—or indeed, 
which is by no means improbable, that it was 
written a century or two before the birth of Christ. 
The delicacy of the texture of the papyrus will 
afford a strong presumption in favour of the latter 
period; for itis well known to Egyptologists that a 
coarseness and inferiority of papyrus indicate a 
more recent date. 

The first portion of the MS. is much broken, and 


| presents many gaps and fragments; the end of it 


bears the title of an Apology, or Defence of Lyco- 
phron. The second, or larger portion of the MS., 
is much more perfect, as it contains only here 
and there an hiatus, which will probably be easily 
restored; at its termination we are informed that 
it is a Defence of the accusation of Euxenippus 
against Polyeuctus. The author of these orations 
will, in all likelihood, prove to be the great Athe- 
nian orator Hyperides, whose works have been 
long lost to the world. Indeed, this appears to be 
almost certain, since some of the Greek lexico- 
graphers mention a speech of Hyperides ‘ for Lyco- 
phron,’ and another by that same orator, ‘ against 
Polyeuctus concerning the accusation.’ But who 
Lycophron was, and what was the nature of the 
defence for him, remain to be more amply detailed. 
The subject of this second oration, however, ap- 
pears to be known,—for Polyeuctus, the Athenian 
orator, was accused, with Demosthenes, of receiving 
a bribe from Harpalus. Moreover, the former 
fragments of a papyrus MS. which were pro- 
cured a few years ago at Egyptian Thebes by Mr. 
Harris, lately ably edited by Mr. Babington at 
Cambridge, and proved to be parts of the oration 
of Hyperides against Demosthenes, are 80 exceed- 
ingly similar, both in handwriting and the papyrus, 
to the present MS, belonging to Mr. Arden, that it 
is not improbable but that they may have been 
copied by the same Greek scribe, and may origi- 
nally have formed one entire MS, roll of the orations 
of Hyperides. A careful examination and com- 
parison of these interesting MSS. will, after a time, 
decide these questions. 

We are glad to hear that there is a prospect of 
its early publication, and hope that it will be 
efficiently edited. 


DISCOVERY OF THE RUINS OF MEMPHIS, 
At last, not only the precise situation, but some of 
the ruins of this renowned city of ancient Egypt 
have been discovered. At the last sitting of the 
Academy of Moral and Political Sciences of Paris, 
a paper was read from M. Mariette, a gentleman 
charged with a literary and scientific mission of the 
French government in Egypt, in which he stated 
that having caused excavations to be made in the 
spot on which Memphis stood, he found, at a depth 
of from two to twelve yards, several monuments 
of Egyptian and Grecian architecture, and amongst 
them the Serapeum mentioned by Strabo. Haves 
had the avenue leading to the latter cleared, M. 
Mariette discovered a considerable number of 
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statues ranged in a semicircle, and representing the stiff model so characteristic of pictures of the aie 
hynx, and all sorts of Grecian and Egyptian | century. Then there are the conventual an 
res. Accompanying the communication of M. | monkish allusions; for example, what earthly sense 
ariette were wings of his discoveries. The | can there be in dressing the two granddaughters of 
statues are described as of great beauty; and will, | Noah in the costume of nuns without the hood! 
it is expected, throw great light not only on | —as absurd as Rembrandt's Daniel in a peruke, 
tian art, but on Egyptian history also. or Teniers’ Roman soldiers,—nothing but the 
t is needless to say that the important announce- | most unmitigated Dutch boors,—in the picture of 
ment of M. Mariette caused the liveliest interest ; | Christ before Pilate, in Lord W ard’s gallery. All 
and the Academy at once resolved that M. Guizot, | this shows a fanaticism for that style of art which 
as its president, and M. Walckenaer, the perpetual | preceded the time of those illustrious men whose 
, should in its name be deputed to request | works are worthy of imitation now, and are pre- 
the Ministers of Public Instruction and Foreign | served as examples of unapproachable beauty. 
Affairs to award to M. Mariette pecuniary means | The works of the painters before Raffaelle, and 
for continuing his excavations. The Ministers un- | even his early attempts, are those of men full of 
hesitatingly made the promise that the French | feeling but ignorant of the means of painting, and 
Government would find all needful funds, and | uncultivated in the art ofdrawing. In this respect 
afford the interprising and intelligent discoverer | they interest, as illustrating a transition state of 
every assistance in its power. art, but at the same time they give us a pang 
—_——- of pity and regret to think what these painters 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. could have done had they possessed the appliances 
Tre picture (493) called Conrent Thoughts, by C. | that came into use after their time. If such ex- 
Collins, may be taken as a text to the subject of | amples are to be considered archaic for painters 
* Pre-Raffaellisin,’ a very remarkable feature of the | still more advanced, we might with equal reason 
present exhibition; one that by many is viewed as | sanction a modern Byzantine style. But we pre- 
simply ridiculous, by some as a misdirection of great | sume there is not one of the ‘brethren’ who 
skill and fine feeling, by a few as a progress inart in | would place the Perugino Holy Family in the 
advance of the age. If these pictures were badly | National Gallery above the Madonna della sedia of 
painted, if the drawing were false, if they showed | Raffaelle, or an early picture, such as Lord W ard’s, 
no study, or a coarse and clumsy carelessness, with | in comparison with the Cartoons. The childhood 
neither meaning nor expression, we should be dis- | of painting may be full of interest, and many artists 
posed to join with the Jupiter tonans of the daily | have sighed in vain for one palpitation of that rare 
press in cousidering them a disgrace to the walls | enthusiasm which prompted their early works, yet 
of the Academy. But none of these faults can be | although these may possess pure feeling and inten- 
brought against them; and as, apart from the | tion, they have not the charms of art which belong 
merits of these works, the artists are well known to a fully intellectual treatment. 
for their talents, we are rather inclined to treat | 
their errors with the lenity and respect felt in look- | nature, evinced in the marvellous perfection with 
ing at the vagaries of the later years of Turner | which every leaf and flower is painted in the 
and James Ward. We wish rather to be ani- Conrent Thoughts, or in the drawing of the young 
mated by the spirit so excellently enforced by | shoots of the ash and the oak trees; in the bark of 
Prince Albert, in his speech before the Academy, | the trunks, and other minutie of detail, in Mr. 
(ante, No. 1790,) that ‘‘ works of art, inasmuch as | Millais’ picture of the Woodman’s Daughter; and 
they require, besides intellect, skill, and patience, | no less in the surprising labour bestowed upon the 











a concurrent warinth of feeling and free flow of ima- | dead leaves, and the draperies in Mr. Hunt's (594) | 


gination, are to be treated as tender plants that | Valentine receiring Sylvia from Proteus, the pre- 
thrive only in an atmosphere of kindness—kindness | Raffaellites employ all the modern appliances of 
towards the artist personally, as well as towards | painting in giving an exact resemblance of the ob 
his production.” It is possible, as some have hinted, | jects ; but instead of imparting a suggestive and ideal 
that the Pre-Raffnellites may be actuated by a mere | effect upon the spectator, we are led at once to open 
desire for notoriety, and so put forth these works | comparisons with nature herself. It is, however, 
as tricks of eccentricity; or that they fancy people | for this devoted and faithful study that we have 
are likely to be tickled by areturn to the mediwval | hopes of the pre-Raffaellites; that they will become 
in painting as well as in book-cases and sideboards, | (natura/isti) in the way the Caracci, Guido, and 
and admire a Gothic picture as much asa Gothic | Correggio did, and not for such Gothic purposes. 
cathedral ; but we can hardly look at such a work | Nature is like the conscience to a painter, a 
as the Convent Thoughts and think it hus been | faithful monitor who, if he follow truly, will not 
mmpted by so mercenary an interest. We be- mislead him; but the pre-Raffaellites see nature 
ieve the ‘brethren’ are in earnest, and that they | through a refracting medium, and try to make her 
mean well, that their intentions are pure and de- | obey a peculiar style; the love of which style is 
voted to art, however injudiciously directed. This | more to them than nature. So they fall into a 
opinion is borne out by what we remember of their | conventional error long ago forgotten and atoned 
ited organ, a little periodical called The | for, while professing to avoid the modern conven- 
Germ, now numbered with the defunct, full of | tionalism of the schools. 
enthusiastic verses and legendary romances, illus. | In their endeavour to place nature on canvas, 
trated with etchings scarcely less primitive than | the ‘brethren’ lose sight of the admitted truth, that 
those of Cimabue. | to make a picture look like nature, something 
It seems to us that this heresy in art has arisen | beyond mere copying is required; certain colours 
from a desire to avoid conventionalism and theo- | painted as we see them will not fall into the 
retical style, and rely entirely upon nature. It | proper harmony of a picture. They seem in all 
is certainly better to see men following nature's ; 
teaching than painting eternally out of their own 
heads, repeating again and again the same forms, 
colours, and expressions; but the pre-Raffaellites, in 
their love of nature, their dread of the fetters of the 
schools, and their hate of the Pharisees in art, Thoughts, the Sylria and Proteus, and the Wood- 
have sacrificed beauty and chosen itive ugli- | man's Little Daughter, the effect chosen is one of 
ness for their models. As examples might be | broad daylight or direct sunlight, and the shadows 
mentioned Mr. Millais’ picture last year, and the | are proportionably hard and formal. This may be 
figures in 651, The Return of the Dove to the A rk, | true; but an evening tone, in which half tints pre- 
as well as in The Woodman's Little Daughter, 799, | Seema would have been far more grateful to 
in both of which pictures the beauty will be found the eve as well as more expressive of grandeur 
in the imitation of the colours and textur> | and sentiment. In all the pictures by them 
of the ses, and the silk stockings of the ‘littl. | that we have seen, in which any landscape was 
- not 4 a _ drawing of the heads. _ introduced, the aerial perspective is not truly re- 
— Souls diate afte — ungraceful, | presented. In the Convent Thoughts the ns 
an wn ¢ peculiar cramped | are all of the same intensity, and approach the 


obtained by the skilful management of light and 
shade, more especially in the use of transparent 
shade, as distinct from the cast shadow which 
partakes of the form of the object. In the Conrens 





With enthusiasm and a most devoted study of | 


_ their works to be unmindful of the beauty to be | 





eye too closely. The same may be «a: 
wood scene in Mr. Millais’ picture: the li 
perspective may be true, but the greens a 
distance, or what should be distance, are = br the 
as those in the foreground; and many erage 
the picture which should be grey, as the Ra L . 
the trees, the shadows, and the girl's shoes k sof 
purplish tint, which is not true. Far. See: ‘ 
falsities might be allowed to pass in a worker 1 
pretension, but comparison with nature is here 
challenged that we shall hope not to te in 4 
hypercritical ; indeed, we have said thus 
the hope of pointing out that such a construction 
of a picture is not sound in art, however much of 
feeling, and skill, and patience may be evinced i» 
the execution. In 561, illustrating a verse from 
Tennyson's ‘Moated (irange,’ by J. E. Millaie 
there is much to admire in the care with which the 
different objects are represented—the painted class 
window, the embroidery, the autumn-tinted vine. 
leaves blown into the room, the recess in the 
private oratory, and such like; but the figure ic 
neither beautiful nor expressive of the sentiment. 
it is the weariness of the body, rather than of the 
soul so well expressed by the lines— 
* * * “*my life is dreary— 
He cometh not—I am a-weary, a-weary, 
I would that I were dead.” 


less, 


Uni 


much jn 





THE AMATEUR ARTISTS’ EXHIBITION. 
THE exhibition of the amateur artists has for 
several seasons displayed an interesting amount of 
average talent. The pictures this year, chiefly in 
water-colour, are by the same gentlemen and ladies 
who have been connected with the plan hitherto 
_ The drawings are, for the most part, in the styles 
of the most favourite masters of the day ; still there 
; are many which exhibit a determination to be 
original, and to copy only nature. In illustration 
of this we might point out 152, Studies of Beeh 
| Trees, by Miss Swinburne ; and the beautiful accu- 
| rately studied sketches of the Alhambra, by Mn. 
| Higford Burns, of which 14, Jn the Court of the 
| Abencerrages, is exceedingly well drawn. No. 17, 
Baptistry of Domo, Padua, is equally good, and 
would not dishonour any professor; the idea of 
the interior of the painted dome is admirably con- 
veyed. In studies of the head, Lady Augusta 
Cadogan is most successful in two of Rosalie (160), 
and a small composition (No. 10), exhibits a nice 
feeling. Lady Honoria Cadogan exhibits a set o! 
sketches (22), full of spirit, and coloured quite 
secundum artem. No. 46, A Sketch of Miss Astley, 
is a lady dressed in riding habit, the shade of the 
Spanish hat thrown over the upper part of the face 
with very happy and skilful effect, by Miss Mary 
*Severn. No. 42, Brancepeth Church and Haddon, 
by Mrs. A. A. Salvin, is another good exainple of 
| patient study of detail. No. 60, Six [llustrations 
| of the Song of the ‘ Misletoe Bough,’ really show 
| very considerable talent for composition and figure 
drawing ; and An Interior (74) is also @ very 
clever production from the hand of Miss S. A. Yates. 
A Souvenir of the Pyrences (161) is another example 
which, in richness and truth of colour, may well s 
compared with the work of a professor; It — 
oil, and from the easel of Miss Harriet Boddington 
Some large drawings by Miss Blake, for examp’, 
the Priest’s Window at Nuremberg, are executes 
_ with much truth and finish of detail in the _— 
and the buildings, and in colour pure and . 
| With so much talent we should suggest 4 ie 
/ more dash, with—to use the technical phrase— 
better fed brush.’ Our politeness is not 4f re 
taxed in placing the ladies first, for they vagy ed 
bear the palm. There are, however, some c 
productions by Maj.-Gen. Sir Wm. Herr08 5 ie 
_Jenyns, Esq; KR. H. Cheney, Esq; N; holeon, 
Frazer, Esq.; the Hon. A. Liddell, G- - ge 
| Esq., and some good sketches from foreign Kong 
| from Jerusalem, by Leslie, Esq.; Taht?, ag Sor 
and the Andes, by R. Elwes, Esq.; wf are, 
| Prairies, N. America, by Capt. Warre ; f= sot 
"by G. R. Dartnell, Esq.; in Fgypt, by e 1. 
A drawing of Spanish Fruit and Vegeta ph i 

_ by Capt. Twopenny. also deserves = “ 

tion. Some studies of heads in ots, %) 
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w great facility in the use of | has rarely been able to boast of having done as | speculating publisher, of giving clocks, watches, 


Houlton, Esq., sho of | 
well drawn, more especially 97, 


| much—and why? Because it rigidly maintains | &c., to subscribers to particular works, is beginning 
tions of tone are exceedingly | 


she brush, and are 
io aie oe must not forget, too, some ad- 
ee on heads, by H. Munro, Esq., particu- 
Sait of Lady Clementina Villiers. The 
the drawings are extremely well seen ; they 
uniformly one with the other, and the 
= of the gallery have been arranged with a 
se  aracteristic of the promoters, a bust of the 
pe yinga prominent position, as significant 


Queen occup) : 
chat Her Sfajesty is conspicuous among the ama- 


art. 
fe hear that the amateur artists of Oxford are 
t to exhibit a collection of their drawings in 


the Taylor Gallery. 
yn 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Paris, June 4. 
We have just had what our Parisian friends 
call une reception solennelle at the Académie 
Francaise, consisting, as usual, ofa grand harangue, 
by the new member received, on the transcendent 
literary merits of his predecessor, and followed by 
another d harangue, from another member, on 
the transcendent literary merits of the recipiendaire 
and of the predecessor aforesaid. This ceremony 
always excites a good deal of interest in the literary 
and fashionable circles, but I am not sure that it 
would not be more honoured in the breach than 
the observance ; for there is a dash of silliness in a 
worthy man in a braided coat and a white cravat, 
puffing with a fifty-advertisement power, and for 
a couple of hours at a stretch, another worthy 
man dead and gone, of whom perhaps few people 
have heard, and for whom assuredly nobody cares, 
and then sitting down in grim modesty and listen- 
ing to a laudation of similar power of himself. If 
the members of the Académie Francaise were 
beyond all question the most distinguished men of 
letters France possesses, there might, perhaps, be 
some excuse for the proceeding, though even then 
it would be marked with the worst possible taste ; 
but out of the whole forty there are not half a 
dozen of undoubted literary supremacy, and not 
fifteen who have much literary pretensions of any 








The new member received on this occasion was 
M. Nisard; the gentleman he sueceeded was M. de 
Feletz; the Academician who harangued him was 
M. Saint Mare Girardin. M. Nisard possessed 
some years ago a certain reputation as a critic of 
what is called the classical, or as he himself desig- 
hates it, the ‘Conservative’ school; he has written 
a history of French literature, a book of études on 
the Latin poets, and has superintended a transla- 
tion of all the Latin writers. M. de Feletz was a 
- rated critic in the time of the Consulate and 

¢ Empire. M. Saint Marc Girardin is also a 
er and a professor to boot. That all three 
ave, in their different writings, displayed con- 

lerable ability, and proved that they possess a 

tear of learning, it would be unjust to deny: 
of “high! y not one has gone beyond the degree 
lie y respectable in the literary scale, or has 

anything which hundreds of our critics and 
ae ~ have we done, or could do, much better. 
oe Bes gentiemen’s names will be carried all 
sheet re and will always enjoy a certain 
e o esteem in their own country; whilst 
pon : unfortunate English will now and for 
se for the main unhonoured and unsung. Tant 
m:—why are they so foolish as not to 
emselves like the French before the public 


on possi : 
etabliene a ten Why not compel the 
; " ublic sti : "va 
literary dignities? © ° MStitution for conferring 


It is : 
Ninaed wena singular that M. de Feletz and M. 


ournal des Dian? years connected with the 


‘s—indeed the former's reputa- 
= ther ly = the latter's principally, daoend 
M. Sint lutions to that newspaper :—whilst 

. arc ae 2 Fe d known to tho 
f rincipal literary and political 
lem at, 18 NO smal] honour to a Jonsad thus to 
enviable positi. * stepping-stone to a lofty and 
The English press 


~~ one of j 


tion to three men, 





the system of anonymous writing 


posed to the journal. 

Apropos of the anonymous system, it may be 
mentioned that its complete abolition by law in 
this country some months ago has not realized the 
expectations which had been formed. 


and stripping it of the prestige which hung about it 
as a sort of Council of Ten, or a Vehmic tribunal, 
it was thought that its power for good or evil would 


be entirely destroyed; and that every regular | 


writer would be ‘used up’ in the course of a few 
months by the iteration of his name to articles, 
good, bad, and indifferent, day after day, week 
after week. But, strange to say, every particular 
newspaper still maintains the influence it possessed ; 
and every individual scribe, not an absolute ass, 
attached to it, has caused himself to be accepted by 
its readers, The press, in fact, on the whole has 
gained by the change ; for there is a greater ap- 
pearance of honesty and respectability in a signed 


than in an anonymous article; whilst, as to the | 


able class of contributors, they have profited greatly, 
as they have obtained a position in popular esteem, 


and consequently a claim on their employers, | 


which years of anonymous drudgery would not 
have secured, Nor have readers any cause to com- 
plain; for men, remembering that ‘ those who live 
to please must please to live,’ take far greater 
pains with the articles to which they have to attach 
their names than to those unsigned. 

By a paper in the last number of the Jewish 
periodical, I perceive that a recent traveller in 
Abyssinia has discovered a tribe of Jews in that 
country. They are called Falasha. Their chief 
priest, the Rabbi Yshaq (Isaac), told the traveller 
that they first entered the country in the time of 
King Solomon, and that they have uninterrupted 
traditions, though no written history, of the prin- 
cipsl events that have occurred to them since that 
remote period. 
the same in substance as those of the European 
Jews, but some of their doctrines are quasi- 
Christian. Indeed, they say that it was from them 
that the early Christians took some of their customs 
and points of belief. They have a tradition of 
St. Paul having been in communication with them, 
and they hold him in great respect. They never, 
it seems, quitted their own coun:y, and were 
shocked at the idea of going to sea in ships. ‘‘ How 
at sea,” they asked, ‘‘can the Sabbath be re- 
spected?” They know little or nothing of Europe ; 
but on being told that a vast number of their 
fellow believers resided in it, expressed pleasure, 
and sent them their fraternal good wishes. 

At no time since the Revolution have our pub- 
lishers displayed so much enterprising activity as 
at present. Not only do they bring out week after 
week a fair collection of works, but they have em- 
barked in publications which will require months 
or even years to complete, and necessitate the 
outlay of a considerable capital ; such, for example, 
are reprints of the ‘ Encyclopédie Moderne,’ and 
the ‘ Dictionnaire de la Conversation,’ both in fifty 
volumes ; anew ‘ Universal Biographical Dictionary,’ 
in thirty volumes ; a ‘ Theological Encyclopedia,’ in 
fifty-two volumes, and so on. 

Some far-seeing people profess to believe that 
before many years shall have passed away, a com- 
plete transformation, or rather a profound modifi- 
cation, will be made in the publishing and book- 


selling trades ; first, by publishers, instead of carry- | 


ing on business separately, uniting themselves into 
one or more groups, or, in the language of the 
day, “‘ paternal associations ;” and next, by making 
the sale of books accompany that of articles 
of luxury or domestic necessity. Thus, at present 
it is the custom for the Paris trade for several 


firms to join in undertaking the publication of | 
works which require large outlay, printers and | 


g, which is unjust | 
| to the writer, and of less advantage than is sup- 


. , By destroy- 
ing the collective character ofa journal or periodical, | 


' controversies and his writings. 


/ nomination. 
Church” is a very lofty one 


Their religious rites and belief are | 





to spread; one house having advertised a cadeaw 
of a framed engraving to each subscriber to one of 
its publications ; another having pledged itself to 
give 20007. (50,000 frances) to the Publishers’ 
Charitable Association when ‘the trade’ shall 
have succeeded in disposing of a certain number 
of copies of a certain work. Almost all the news- 
papers already act on a similar principle-—by 
making presents of books, or engravings, or music, 
to subscribers for different periods. he England, 
no doubt, this sort of thing will be considered 
undignified ; but in these bustling, mercantile, 


| democratic days, men can't always stand on 


dignity. 

A rather illustrious addition has just been 
solemnly made to the élite of the literary and 
learned fraternity of Christendom—the Pope has 


| raised Saint Hilary of Poitiers to the dignity of a 


** Poetor of the Church.” The good saint distin- 
guished himself greatly about the year 355 by hia 
St. Jerome calls 
him the “trumpet of the church,” St. Augustine 
praises him highly, and other great churchmen 
speak of him as ‘‘a brilliant star,” or apply to him 
equally laudatory terms. The French church 
writers have long been pained at such an illustrious 
ornament of ecclesiastical literature not possessing 
the title of ‘* Doctor of the Church” as well as that 
of Saint, and many of them have of their own 
authority conferred it on him; but it is only quite 
recently that the Pope has confirmed their patriotic 
The dignity of ‘ Doctor of the 
higher than that of 
‘Father of the Church,” which is much higher 
than that of Saint. Including St, Hilary, only 
seventeen of the Fathers are Doctors. 
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VARIETIES. 

Her Majesty's Theatre. —The soirées extraordi- 
naires, Which the enterprising lessee designed for 
the sake of giving our foreign and country visitors 
an opportunity of seeing the Royal Opera House 
in all its glory and magnificence, with its splendid 
decorations and fashionable audience, its fop's. 
alley and omnibus-box—perfect mysteries to the 
unsophisticated and pastoral provincials— its unri- 


——- — 


| valled corps of ballerines, with the pet Carlotta as. 
| their leader, and Lablache, il magnifico, still the 


vigorous Titan of song,—- these extra entertain- 
ments have proved perfectly successful, the house 
being crowded every night. Mdlle. Cruvelli has 
repeated her fine impersonation of Fidelio, and on 
each occasion, though varying it in a manner 
to show that she acts and sings from the heart, 
with the greatest eclat. On Saturday, emboldened 
by her success, she essayed the part of Norma. 
The mere singing of the music is not difficult, but 
to invest the character, at the same time, with that 
grandeur and somewhat Amazonian fire which the 
Pasta model requires, is not for every clever actress. 
Subtle and intellectual treatment is expended in 
vain. Mdlle. Cruvelli takes a very similar view 
of the character to that of Mdlle Lind: she sings the 
music well and forcibly, and is a pleasing and inte- 
resting Norma; so that her performance was one 
that could be enjoyed in spite of our traditions. 
Royal Italian Opera.—The second performance 
of the Fidelio here showed a decided improvement 


| in several points; the chorus of prisoners was 


given more effectively, the noble burst of gratitude 
for the brief deliverance from their close dungeons 
came out with more reality. Madame Castellan 
sang with more courage, and if not with the in- 


tensity and self-absorbed energy we could wish, 


yet with sweetness, and correctly. The general 
performance of the oper@was classically fine and 
grand, a glorious tribute to the honour of the 
greatest expressionist in music. The Favorita is 
still postponed ; and on account of the illness of 
Mario, the Lucrezia Borgia could not be given on 


paper-makers also being admitted,—witness the | Tuesday, so that in its ee we had Norma. Thus, 


Encyclop#dias above mentioned, and the forth- 
coming ‘ History of the Restoration,’ by Lamartine. 


Thus the plan commenced some time ago by one | 





as it were by accident, Grisi seized the opportunity 
of once more asserting her claim to the honour of 
prima Norma assoluta. Surpassing Pasta in the 


nN gate 
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quality of her voice and personal beauty, she takes | 








ag as the great tragic model e lyric stage. 
© opera was very efficiently performed. Formes 
gives a reading of Oroveso seems to us inad- 
missible for the unity of the opera, for it attracts 
too much attention from the situation between 
Norma and Pollio in the last scene. Tamberlik is 
an excellent Pollio. Of Mdlle. Bertrandi, as A dal- 
gisa, we cannot find much to admire. Tamburini’s 
return to the stage, in the absence of a successor, 
attracted an overflowing audience on Thursday to 
witness his unsurpassed impersonation of Don 
Giovanni. The most striking event of the evening 
was, however, the marvellous execution of the ‘ I) 
mio tesoro’ by Signor Tamberlik. The audience 
were tumultuous in their applause, and it was 
merited in a high degree. 
Concerts of the Week.—The musical season has 
reached its acme, and not a day, scarce an hour, 
without a réunion around some celebrity of 
the musical world. On Monday, Mr. A. Billet, 
the pianiste, whose soirées at St. Martin's Hall 
have gained him much praise, gave a similar enter- 
tainment at the Hanover-square Rooms, which was 
very fully attended, and had the great merit of | 
being just long enough to prevent enjoyment being 
prolonged into fatigue. Mr. Billet played, with 
excellent taste, Beethoven's Sonata Op. 101 in A, 
and some studies from the works of Mendelssohn, 
Weber, Chopin, Moscheles, Potter, &c. ; and the 
charming Mdme. Anna Thillon sang, with other 
vocalists. The vibrations of this pleasant music 
had hardly died away, when a full orchestra began 
to assemble for Arnst, the great violinist’s concert, 
which has been looked to as an event of unusual 
interest, for the first opportunity of having two 
cadences from his pen to Beethoven's concerts. In | 
these, every one was charmed at their originality 
and beauty of design, and astonished at the diffi- | 
culties overcome in their execution. Another re- 
markable feature was the performance of a duo by 
Piatti and Bottesini, the contrabassist rivalling his 
brother artiste in every respect, to the great delight 
of the audience—now with singing tones of perfect 
sweetness, and then with traits de brarure, that we 
had thought only possible on the violin. Miss C. 
Hayes sang ‘ Ah, mon fils," from the Prophéte, ex- 
cellently well ; and Mdme. Anna Zerr sang an aria | 
from the Zauberfléte with astonishing power and 
flexibility of voice. Sig. Brizzi, an Italian pupil of 
our Academy, and long known for his competent 
and judicious teaching of singing, gave his annual | 
concert at the Beethoven Rooms on Monday, at 
which most of the celebrated Italians performed, 
though Mario was unable to be present. Grisi 
a romance of Meyerbeer’s, and a duet with 
Tamberlik. A preghiera, by Costa, was sung, for 
the first time, by the whole of the male voices, and 
was much admired. The Musical Union on Tues- | 
day gave an extra matinée, under Mr. Ella's direc- 
tion. The quartetts were played by the old party 
—Sainton, Deloffre, Hill, and Piatti—and went off 
with perfect satisfaction. Hallé, the first of classical 
pianists, joined in the trio in C minor of Mendels- 
sohn, which was altogether the gem of the perform. 
ance : the scherzo was so beautifully rendered, with 
such verre and true master-spirit, that we scarcely 
knew which most to admire, the executants or the 
composer, Bottesini played again, but all terms 
fail to describe his marvellous execution. The | 
design of the Musical Union has always seemed to 
us both elevated and praiseworthy ; more single in 
ite aim for high art and pure taste than most socie- 
ties of dilettanti, and deserving richly the success 
it is now beginning to pooantin, | ; 

Worcester Musical Festival.—The next meeting | 
of the three choirs of Worcester, Gloucester, and | 
Hereford, the oldest of the musical gatherings for | 
the performance of oratorios, will be held in the 
last week of August. The arrangements already | 
made embrace great attractions, in addition to the | 
usual oratorios. A selection from Fidelio will be 
given, ¢ y for the display of Mdlle. Cruvelli's 

ng. e Castellan, Herr Formes, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, and Mr. Lockey, are engaged, and negotia- 
tions are progressing with other artistes of celebrity. | 








Princess's Theatre. —Mr. Bourcicault’s play of | The Exchange at Antwerp 

i of dramatic | Lore in a Maze has been succeeded, after a very | a cupola of glass and iron, so arrane 
prt ewe By ow of th prolonged run, by an admirable translation of the | dag 0 
renowned Alexander Dumas’ Mademoiselle de Belle | 
Isle. It is entitled, The Duke's Wager, and gives 


considerable scope for the peculiar talents of Mr. 
and Mrs. Kean and Mr. Wigan. It is superbly 
put upon the stage, and was received with loud and 
well-deserved applause. 

St. James’ Theatre.—Madame Rachel’s perform- 
ances of Phédre and Bajazet have been listened to 
with intense interest by crowded and fashionable 
audiences. This evening she undertakes her cele- 
brated character in Adrienne Lecouvreur. 

The Lord Mayor’s Conversazione.—The invita- 


tions issued by the Lord Mayor to the members of | 


the Great Exhibition Committees, and principal 


literary and scientific men, for his Lordship’s con- | 


versazione at the Mansion House, on Thursday, 


were most cordially responded to. It was ex-| 


tremely gratifying to see the men of learning and 
the men of commerce, each with their ladies, 
mingling so agreeably and pleasantly together. 
This is in the right spirit of socialism, and must 
tend to good. 

The Great Exhibitors.—We are glad to find that 
the labours and expenses of the Exhibitors in the 
Crystal Palace are not likely to go unrewarded. 
Already some valuable commissions and orders for 
the purchase of goods have been given by private 
individuals, and now the wealthy corporate bodies 
are manifesting an honourable spirit of patronage. 
The Goldsmiths’ Company have voted unanimously 
that 50007. should be expended in exhibited plate ; 
and a votewill be brought forward at the next Court 
of Common Council, that a similar sum be expended 


| on the part of the city in exhibited works of art. 


Belguan Exhibition of Arts.—The grand exhibi- 
tion of Fine Arts, the design of which we an- 
nounced some months since, is to take place at 
Brussels, on the 15th August, continuing open to 
the 31st October. Anxious to make it for art 
what the London Exhibition is for manufactures, 
the Belgian government specially invites foreign 
artists to send contributions, and undertakes to 
pay all expense of carriage to and fro in the Bel- 
gian territory. The last day for receptions is the 


| 25th July, but the works of art in the London | 
Exhibition may be admitted at a later period, pro- | 


vided that exhibition closes before the 1st of October. 
Gold medals and other prizes are to be distributed 
to the authors of the most meritorious works, 
Prederick Tieck, Professor of Sculpture at the 
Academy of Fine Arts of Berlin, died on the 14th 
ultimo, at an advanced age. After having served 
as apprentice to a stonemason, he entered Schadon’s 
atelier, and studied at Dresden, Paris, and Rome. 


, There are several statues and portrait medallions 


by him in Berlin. 

Archeological Discovery.—There was recently 
discovered in the bed of the river Zbruez, which 
separates Gallician from Russian Podolia, a gigantic 
statue in stone of Svantovit, one of the great gods 
of the Sclavonian people ; he is represented with 
four heads, with a bow in his hand. He was the 
god of war and of the harvest, and captives were 
burned in his honour. He was held in much vene- 
ration. His worship was destroyed by Walde- 
mar I., King of Denmark, in 1168. The statue 
found is the only one which is known to exist of 
this deity. 

Rook Sales.—Among the choice books included 
in the series of sales already announced by Messrs. 


Sotheby and Wilkinson, for the months of June | 


and July, are the celebrated work of Professor 
Agassiz, ‘Recherches sur les Poissons Fossiles,’ con- 
taining 4400 coloured plates; ‘The Marlborough 


Gems,’ with proofs before letters; ‘Rymer's | 


Foedera,’ a fine copy in 20 vols.; and a large paper 


copy of Houbraken’s ‘ Portraits." Among the | 


works valuable for their rarity, the lovers of old 
editions and early typography will find Purchas’ 
‘Pilgrims,’ in 5 vols.; ‘The Relacion del Viage a 
la America, par Juan de Ulloa ;’ ‘Cicero on Old 
Age,’ printed by Caxton ; several works printed by 
Pynson, including Dekker’s and Greene's, and a 
collection of very curious old Voyages and Travels. 


ee 
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Unted by 


ged as to rene. 
sent a map of the globe. The lines ‘ae 


and latitude will be formed by the ot longitude 
which the glass will be fixed, bearine th. 
colours. . 

Grand Charity Péte.—An attractive fanoe t&:. - 
to be held on Thursday and Friday next’ rhe 
grounds of Henry Smith, Esq., Clinlam tosh 1 
aid of the funds of the Stockwell National Ga" 


is to be surm, 


of the Map jy 


, tional School 

Full regimental bands are engaged, and there oi 
be other musical performances, | ro 
Mr. Gould's Humming Birds. -— Certain insects 


| are coloured by their food ; taking the varioys te 
of the various seasons. Looking upon Mr, G ald 
| hundreds of Humming-Birds—but now flas} muld’s 
| the public at the Zoological Gardens—we are hen 
made to believe that the winged wonders have fod 
| upon emerald, sapphire, diamond, topas- i 


flashed upon 


all the 
precious jewels of the earth. These birds are the 
| most marvellous development of natural brillianey 
and natural beauty; the most wonderful embod). 
ment of the things of fairy-land! We would a 
soon attempt to give the colours of a rainbow with 
japan ink, as hope to give the faintest notion of 
the feast of beauty that awaits the eyes—vyes. and 
the hearts of the beholders of these wonderful crea 
tures, so magnificent—so graceful—so strange 
and yet so harmonious in their thousand gradations 
of form and colour. The Hippopotamus—whose 
London life seems to have given it a more knowing 
look, a better sense of the influence of society 
than when we first saw it—-the Hippopotamus is a 
marvel: the Baby Elephant—so grave in its in. 
fancy, showing a seriousness far in advance of its 
teeth—the suckling Elephant is a marvel—but 
the marvels of marvels are Mr, Gould's Humming. 


Birds.— Punch. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK. 

Monday-—Geographical, 84 p.m.—(Major A. 8. Ocersted, 
of Cugeeieenen. on the Survey for a Canal through the river 
Sapoa to the Port of Salinas.—Dr. R.G. Latham on the Cocos 
Islands.—On the Ruins of Cesarea, near Jaffa—Mr. Asa 
Whitney on the Shortest Communication between Europe 
and Asia over America.) 

Tuesday.— Medical and Chirurgical, 5} p.m.—Zoological, 
9 p.m.—Syro- Egyptian, 7} p.m. 

W ednesday.—Geological, 8} p.m.—Literary Fund, 3 p.m 

Thureday.— Royal Society of Literature, 4 p.m. 

Friday.— Astronomical, § p.m.— Royal Institution, 5} p.m 
—(Professor Faraday on Schinbein’s Ozone.)—Philological, 
8 p.m, 





' 
| 
| TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
| A.M.H., in a letter addressed to us on the subject of 
the water question, reviewed in our last, says,—‘‘ 1 hope 
| Mr. Prestwich will drink the water with which he proposes 
| to supply London—good physic, iron especially, those sands 
produce, and I can answer for its making very queer tea. 
Our correspondent will find, on referring to Mr. Prestwich's 
book, that the author treats at some length on the probable 
quality of the water from the upper and lower greensand. 
As to its being good or bad is at presenta er of doubt. 
The experiment remains to be made, and Mr. Prestwich 
shows that it may be made at the trifling cost of 3600. per 
boring. The evidence on the quality of the water st this 
depth, so far as it can be at present ascertained, is in favour 
of its being pure. In some places on the surface the water 
is very indi@erent ; at other places it is very pure, notwith- 
standing the almost constant presence of iron in the sands 
The iron is in a state not acted on by the water. The 
question is a very wide one, and occupies many pages “ 
Mr. Prestwich’s book. If the water should not prove ge 
enough for domestic purposes, it would be useful for — 
| tains, sewers, baths, &c. But the water of the Grenelle 
well is excellent, and the evidence obtained by analogy sn? 
induction, in the absence of experiment, on the =. 
the water of the upper and lower greensand of this countrs, 
is much in favour its purity. 


——, 





GREAT EXHIBITION, ; 
Class 17, North Side of Nave, Case 41. Paper Department 


EREMIAH SMITH of 42, Rathbone Place, 


Sots INVENTOR AND Manrractcrer, begs respectfully 1 _- 
the attention of the Nobility, Gentry, and others, to his eas of 
of Adhesive Envelopes and Note Papers, consisting of oe a a 
| Two Huxprep Inpressions, of Arms, Crests, Cypher, - om, 
| beautifully embossed in gold, silver, heraldic co 
black for mourning 

Also an Impression of the Caysrat Para 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, and those 
Prince Albert, encircled with Peace, the whole surrew a 
ribbon, with the motto, “ Europe, Asia, Africa, fg eon 
pended from the Hand of Justice, and crowned ¥ ith ae is part 

The attention of Architects, Engineers, and Carer ae Ke 
cularly requested to the Patent Tracine CioTH, & 5% 

Tracing Paper, as exhibited with the above - . od. per 1@ 

Adhesive Envelopes with Initials, Devices, & «be ores § 
Specimens from upwards of Two Thousand Dies ™*) 
the Manufactory, 42, Rathbone Place, London 
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(no0s, LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Throgmorton Street, Bank ; and 14, Pall Mall. 
nsirnan—Thomas Farncomb, Esq., Alderman. 
Depsty-Chairman—W illiam Leaf, Esq. : 
Arden, Esq Rupert Ingleby, Esq 
E Esq Thomas Kelly, Esq., Ald 
saverd Bates, Bs Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq 
- Lewis Pocock, Esq. 


“ Humphery ., Ald., M.P. 
hee 2 Hall, M.A.; J. B. Shuttleworth, Esq. 
ee osician—DT. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury Square 
W. Coulson, Esq., 2, Frederick's Place, Old Jewry 
ring Actuary— Professor Hall, M.A., of King’s College. 
é Solicitor —W iltiam Fisher, Esq., 19, Doughty Street. 
VANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS COMPANY. 
aD ition to a large subscribed capital, policy holders have the 
— an assurance fund of Three Hundred and Twenty 
a Pounds, and an income of Seventy -four Thousand 
Pogads 8 year, arising from the issue of upwards of 7000 policies 
7 | BONUS OR PROFIT BRANCH. 
Persons assurip the Bonus system, W e annually entitlec 
t & per cent. ot the profits on this branch, after payment of 
on reariy premiums ;) and the profits assigned to each policy may 
either be added to the sum assured, or applied in reduction of the 
sznusl premium. . 
NON-BONUS, OR LOW PREMIUM, BRANCH 
The Tables on the non-participating principle afford peculiar 
sjramtages to the assured, not offered by any other oftice—for 
where the object is the least possible outlay, the payment of a 
certain sum is secured to the poliey holder, on the death of the 
assured, at a reduced rate of premium. 


WHo ce Tero. 





_—_—_ 


Paruivaus To Assure £100. 














e | Seven With Without 
Age Year. Years. Profits Profits 
2 | £017 8 £019 1 | £11510 | £1 11 10 
w 118 es me | 25 & Ss @ 7 
¥ 15 0 169 3.0 7 21410 
7. 3 % 119 10 46 0 4 011 
€ ae 317 0 612 9 6 010 














One-half of the Whole Term Premium may remain on credit for 
seven years, or one-third of the Premium may remain for life as a 
debt upon the Policy at 5 per cent., or may be paid off at any time 
without notice. 

Claims paid in one month after proofs have been approved. 

Loans upon approved security. 

The Medical Officers attend every day at Throgmorton Street, at 
a quarter before 2 o'clock 

E. BATES, Resident Director. 


HE YORKSHIRE FIRE AND LIFE INSU- 
RANCE COMPANY, EstastrsHep ar Yorn, 1824, anv 
rareweango gy Act or Partiament —Capitat £500,000. 
TRUSTEES, 
LORD WENLOCK, Escrick Park. 
G. L. THOMPSON, Esq., Sheriff-Hutton Park. 
ROBERT SWANN, Esq., York. 
Bankert—Messrs. Swann, Ctoven, and Co., York. 
4etuary and Sec —Mr. W. L. Newman, York 
The attention of the Public is particularly called to the terms of 
this Company for LIFE INSURANCES, and to the distinction 
which is made between MALE and FEMALE Lives. 
Extract froin the Table of Premiums for insuring £100 





Age amare. | 











4 FEMALE. Age A MALE A FEMALE. 
— _ next : 
oirta- : e : birth- wn ere ee ee ee 
dar. Who'e Life Premiums day. Whole Life Premiums. 
‘ ; ‘ . ‘ sd Ss &. ce et 
0 | 7 5 4 46 311 6 = 3 
SS-3831 17 06 50 419 313 3 
: aa 2 1 810 53 411 6 42 6 
2 il 4 lll 6 56 6 40 414 0 
S| 117 0 113 8 60 6 6 0 512 6 
- | 2038 116 2 63 7 4 0 6 9 6 
- : 5 0 119 9 66 8 4 0 710 8 
a | $13 6 2 210 70 10 0 4 9 7 6 
© ) £6 ¢ 73 1116 2 ua SS 6 
. wht 212 0 76 . a. 2 
5 3 217-2 {| 90 | 15 12 10 


. R pm, . ieee gee iit 
hay A Gentleman whose age does not exceed 30, may 
£22 10s. and Ls ry hy. decease, for an annual payment of 
P , yo e same age can secure the same sum 
wr au annual payment of £19 17s. 6d. er eo 
w hin : j : 
ses with the rates of premium for the intermediate 


ages, and every informat t 1 
York, or of any of the — may be had at the Head Office in 





take see “ FIRE INSURANCES 
home en ade yg Company, on the most moderate terms. 
: jimi. + tng where no appointments have 
0 be 4 rEW f 
Actuary and Secretary, aed = sane to Mr. W. L. NEWMAN, 
MR. HENRY DINSDALE, 
Agton Street, Strand. Agent for London. 


NEW SHOW ROOMS FOR BEDSTEADS. 


E: 
H AL AND SON ‘have erected some extensive 


menincad. In ean purpose of keeping every description 

Fc, cheap ene a k will include every sort manufac- 

waren ted Stump, for servants’ use ; 
tubular-pillared suse, 


12, Welli 





-— iene . od the handsomely 
CPPry shape 4nopy, as well as Brass Bedsteads of 
are : wh wasn and in wooden Bedsteads their Rooms 
Patished Birch and o. to allow them to fit up a variety, both in 
tad also of J hogany, of Four-post, Canopy, and French, 
wrt of Bedstead that ieee aas—in fact, to keep in Stock every 
{Pamitare Chintzes, _—— They have also a general assortment 
~ t complete for th ~ masks, and Dimities, so as to render their 
J NBows at pting to urnishing of Bedsteads as well as Bedding. 
on @ Purniture is ee with the prices at which the lowest 
- ? RE® Stock will be and which is fit for no useful purpose, 
—_— their Reddin ees to be priced on the same principle 
Pceessfally oa rade has, during the last thirty years 

: ended, oe goods, whether of ‘a plain 

¥ mer and more e3 sive cha- 
tll-seasoned materials, sound Sechuaaiin, Gud 


“on's List of Reg 
Sizes, ang Riese Of ane containing full particulars of 


See Or pot, ipti 
Ceaper” 7, 7.°%, *PDlicati ¥ description of Bedding, sent 
» Tottenham Court Road tonanne 196, (opposite the 


| Thomas Boddington, Esq 














TOTT + r 
BACHE INSURANCE COMPANY, 3, Crescent, 
New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London. 
DIRECTORS. 

The Hon. Joun Currwynp Tarsor, Q.C , Chairman. 
WaAtrer ANDERSON Peacock, Esq., Deputy-Chairman 
Charles Bischoff, Esq Charles Thomas Holcombe, Esq 

Richard Harman Lloyd, Esq 

Joshua Lockwood, Esq 

Ralph Charles Price, Esq 

William Wybrow, I sq 

Avpirors—John Gascoigne Lynde, Esq 

brooke, Esq 

Puysician-—George Leith Roupell, M.D., F_R.S., 15, 

. Welbeck Street 

ScroEons—James Saner, Esq., M.D., Finsbury Square; William 
Cooke, Esq., M.D., 39, Trinity Square, Tower Hill 

AcTUARY AND Secretakr—Charles Jellicoe, Esq 

This Company was established in 1807, is empowered by the Act 
of Parliament 53 George III., and is regulated by deed enrolled in 
the High Court of Chancery , 

It was originally a strictly proprictary one. Subsequently the 
assured were admitted to a septennial participation in profits, and 
received their first bonus in 1840. At the second division of sur 
plus, in 1847, it was determined that the future divisions should 
be quinquennial. Hence the next one will take plaee in 1852 

The Company now ranks amongst the largest and most wealthy 
in the kingdom ; 

To the present time (1850) the assured have received, in satisfac 
tion of their claims, upwards of £1,220,000 

The amount at present assured is £3,000,000 nearly, and the 
income is about £125,000 ; 

At the last division of surplus, about £100,000 was added to the 
sums assured under policies for the whole term of lift 

The lives assured are permitted, in time of peace, to reside in 
any country—or to pass by sea not being seafaring persons by 
profession) between any two parts of the same hemisphere— 
distant more than 33 degrees from the Equator, wit out extra 
charge 

Deeds assigning policies are registered at the office, 
ments can be effected on forms supplied therefrom 

The annual reports of the Company's state and progress, prospec 
tuses and forms, may be had, or will be sent, post free,on applica 
tion at the office, or to any of the Company's agents 


Thomas Devas, Esq 
Nathaniel Gould, Esq 
Robert Alexander Gray, Esq 


; Thomas Godfrey Sam 


and assign 





PELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established in 1797, for Granting Assurances on Lives and 
Survivorships. Orrices,—70, Lombard Street, City; and 57, 
Charing Cross, Westminster 
DIRECTORS 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq 





Matthias Attwood, Esq 
Robert Gurney Barclay, Esq Thomas Hodgson, Esq 
William Cotton, Esq., F.R.S | Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq 
William Davis, Esq | J. Petty Muspratt, Esq 
Richard Fuller, Esq C. Hampden Turner, Esq., F.R.S 
Jas. A. Gordon, M.D., F.R.S } Matthew Whiting, Esq 
Auditors—Emanuel Goodhart, Esq., John Davis, Esq., 
John Haggard, D.C.L 
BONUS 

Notice.—FOUR-FIFTHS of the Net Profits realized by the 
Company from Insurances effected upon the Participating Scale of 
Premiums allotted, agreeably to the conditions of the Policies, 
every Seven Years, commencing from the 3rd July, 1840 

The following is a specimen of the Bonuses declared at the first 
septennial investigation up to the 2nd July, 1847 :— 




















Age — PreMivms Pap. Ronus Per centage | 

when = 4, + ern perenne’ added on Pre 
Assured. “SSUF€¢: Number) Amount : miums paid 

£ £2 @ es ¢4 £ed 
15 83000 6 315 0 0 16416 & 52 6 6 
95 5000 rf 775 16 & 347 13 4 4416 3 
35 2500 6 431 17 6 IS3 18 © 4211 8 
45 , 2000 | 6 164 0 0 172 6 7 37 210 


Annual Premium required for the Assurance of £100, for the 
whole term of life :— 





| Without With ? Without With 
Age. {| Protits Profits . Profits Profits 
.2 262,18 & @ £sd és 4 
15 | rll Oo | 115 0 40 218 10 3 6 5 
20 | 11310 {| 119 8 50 409 410 7 
30 24 0 210 4 60 61 0 =. ¢ 


ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary 





ALL POLICIES INDISPUTABLE 
QGOvER EIGN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
b 49, St. James's Street, London. 
Sums may be assured payable on attaining the age of 50, 55, or 


60, or at death, should that event occur previously. _ 
H. D. DAVENPORT, Secretary 


ITY OF LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS 
Aetuary—G. J. Farrance, Esq., F.1.A 
Prospectuses with Proposals for INDISPUTABLE POLICIES, 
&c., may be obtained from E. F. LEEKS, Secretary. 








TO GENTLEMEN ABOUT TO PUBLISH 
T OPE & CO., PRINTERS and PUBLISHERS, 


16, Great Marlborough Street, London, undertake the 
Printing and Publishing of Books, Pamphlets, Sermons, &c., 
greatly under the usual charges. Estimates sent free to all parts 
of the kingdom. Gentlemen will save nearly one half by « mploy 
ing Hope and Co. Manuscripts revised and prepared for publica- 
tion on very moderate terms. 





A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 


{ODFREY’S EXTRACT of ELDER FLOWERS 


is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beauti- 
fying, and Preserving the SKIN, and in giving it a blooming and 
charming appearance, being at once a most fragrant perfume and 
delightful cosmetic. It will completely remove Tan, Sun-burn, 
Redness, &c., and by its balsamic and healing qualities, re nder 
the skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, scurf, &c., clear it 
from every humour, pimple, or eruption; and, by continuing its 
use only a short time, the skin will become and continue soft and 
smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful. Sold 
in bottles, price 2s. 9d., with directions for using it, by all Medicine 
Vendors and Perfumers 





UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUERN, 
AND 
FIELD MARSHAL 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, K.G., K.T., 


K.P., G.C.B., and G.C M.G 
TPHE ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, AND 
EAST INDIA LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIRBTY, Established 
a.p, 1837, for GENERAL ASSURANCE ON LIVES, 18, Warrntoo 
Prace, Patt Mati, Lonpgy, 
DIRECTORS 

Colonel Sir Freprraic Surra, K.H., F.R.S., R.B., Chairman. 

James Faepenick Neuoent Danigtt, Esq., Deputy-Chairman 
Admiral the Right Hon. Sir G@. Major-Gen. E. Wynyard, C.B 

Cockburn, G.C.B Major-Gen, Arnold, K.H., K.4 
Major-General Sir J. Cockburn, Archibald Hair, Esq., M.D 

Bt, GC.H Capt. William Lancey, RE 
General Sir Thomas Bradford, Wm. Chard, Esq., Navy Agent 

GC B, GACH Wilbraham Taylor, Esq 


Lieut.-General Sir J. Gardiner,) Major-General Sir John Rolt, 


KCB K.CR 

Major-General Sir Hew D. Ross, Major F. 8. Sotheby, CRB, 
K.C.B., RA E.1.C.8 

Captain Sir George Back, R.N., Major-General Sir G. Pollock 
PRS GC 


Major-General 
E.1.C.8 


faylor, C.B.,, Capt. William Cuppage, RON 
Capt. Michael Quin, RUN 
Bankens—Mossrs. Coutts and Co., 59, Strand 
Puystc1an—Sir Chas. Fergusson Forbes, M.D, K.C.H., F.LS 
CouNnsrpi-“J. Measure, Esq., 4, Serle Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields 
SoLticirok—Stephen Garrard, Esq., 13, Suffolk St., Pall. Mall East, 
Acruarny—John Finlaison, Bsq., the Government Calculator, 
and President of the Institute of Actuaries 
Assurances are granted upon the lives of persons in every pro 
fession and station in life, and for every part of the world, with 
the exception of the Western Coast of Africa within the Tropics 
rhe Rates of Premiums are constructed upon Sound Principles 
with reference to every Colony, and, by payment of a moderate 
iddition to the Home Premium, in case of increase of risk, per 
sons assured in this oftice may change from one climate to another, 
without forfeiting their Policies 
Foun Firrus of the Prorrrs are divided amongst the Assured 
JOSEPH CARTWRIGHT BRETTBLL, Seeretary 


}AMILY ENDOWMENT LIFE ASSURANCE 

AND ANNUTTY SOCIETY, 12, Chatham Place, Blackfriars, 
London, and at Caleutta 

CAPITAL, £500,000 
DIRECTORS 
Wiliam Butterworth Bayley, Esq., Chairman 
John Fuller, Esg., Deputy Chairman 

Fdward Lee, Fag 
Colonel Ouscley 


Lewis Burroughs, Esq 

Robert Bruce Chichester, Esq 

Major Henderson Major Turner 

C. H. Latouche, Esq | Joshua Walker, Req 

Thirty per cent. Bonus was added to the Society's Policies on 
the profit scale in 1845. The next valuation will be in January, 
1852 

Loans are granted on mortgage and on security of Life Interests 
and Reversions 

INDIA BRANCH 

The Society has extensive Indian business, and grants Policies 
of Insurance, Deferred Annuities, and Endowments, in Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay, to members of the Civil and Military Ser 
vices, and others Parties calling at the Office will be furnished 
with full particulars, to which the attention of Parents and Guar 
dians of Youths proceeding to India is especially invited. 

JOHN CAZENOVE, Seeretary 


OT H 8. 


2s. 6d. per sq. yd 


F 49 0 R Cc oL 
Best quality, warranted 
Persian and Turkey pattern 28. Od 
Common Floor Cloth . @ Od # 
INDIA MATTING; COCOA-FIBRE MATTS AND MATTING 
JAPANNED FOLDING SCREENS FROM 32s 
JOWETT, Manufacturer, 632, NEW OXFORD STREET 


*UMBER ONE, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, 
- Purchasers of Ground Coffee are most respectfully informed 
that DAKIN and COMPANY continue to supply it pure, or mixed 
with chicory, #s may be desired, and that in order to prevent the 
possibility of any mistake arising, every package of pure ground 
Coffee is marked “ Pure Coffee."’ 
DAKIN and COMPANY, 
TEA MERCHANTS and PATENTEES 
For ROASTING COFFEE in SILVER CYLINDERS, 
NUMBER ONE, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD 
Visitors to. London may save a considerable portion of their rail 
way expenses by purchasing their Teas and Coffees at 
: NUMBER ONE, 8ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD 


Te E EQUALIZATION OF THE COFFEE 
DUTIES 
On the 16th April, a Treasury order authorized “ that in future 
the duty receivable on all descriptions of Coffee should be 3d. per 
pound and no more.” 
This is an epoch in the annals of Coffee which is likely, at no 
distant day, to augment immensely its consumption in these king 
Ooms 
. Coffee was formerly esteemed a rare luxury, and wae #0 ex 
pensive a! the commencement of the present century as to be only 
within the reach of the affluent classes. 
The reduction of the Coffee duties has been held by many states 
men to be the successful illustration of a system which, by re- 
moving the almost probibitory customs of a war period, has 
tended to increase the revenue by encouraging consumption, and 
thus diffusing comforts and luxuries among the great body of the 
pcople. 
', The present equalizing of duties will eventually introduce us 
to many of the choicer sorts of foreign growth, which hitherto 
have been purchased solely by the Italians, the Germans, the 
French, the Spaniards, and the Americans. The field of enter 
prise is thus greatly widened ; and we hope, by renewed exer 
tions, to find them crowned by increased satisfaction among our 
customers, and a vastly augmented sale of this popular beverage. 
The price of the finest quality of Coffees is now within the reach 
of every housekeeper, and undoubtedly the best descriptions are 
not only the most palatable, but unquestionably the ane. 
Our solicitude will be directed to the selection of sound, viet, and 
superior parcels, having long been celebrated for a close atten 
to the exeellence of Coffee. 
Price Lists forwarded on application, post free. 
SIDNEY, WELLS, and MANDUELL, 
No 8, Ludgate-hill. Tea and Coffee 





Merchanta. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 








COLBURN AND CO.'S NEW 
PUBLICATIONS. 


THE ENGLISH IN AMERICA. 


BY THE avTuoR OF “ 44M SLICK.” 
Two Volumes, 


CLARE ABBEY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE DISCIPLINE OF LIFE.” 
Two Volames. 


ARTHUR CONWAY: 


OR, SCENES IN THE TROPICS 
BY CAPTAIN MILMAN, late 33rd Regiment. 


Two Volumes. 


THE HON. MRS. NORTON'S 


NEW NOVEL, 
“STUART OF DUNLEATH,” 


Three Volumes 


“A consummate work of genius. It would take the excel 
lencies of many authors to give a fair idea of this book. The 
pathos of Dickens, the wit of Sheridan and of D'Ieraeli, and the 
story of Beott.’—Mvoanino Curonicie 


RALPH RUTHERFORD. 


A NAUTICAL ROMANCE 
BY THE AUYHOR oF “‘ THE PETREL.” 
Three Volumes 


* Admira) Pisher, the author of the present romance, possesses 
all that graphic power in the delineation of sea life in its varied 
aspects, which constitutes one of the principal charms of Captain 
Marryat's novels. Altogether, the tale is exceedingly entertaining 
a full of interest, which is well sustained to the last.''—Joun 

eke 

“ Admiral Fisher's interesting nautical tale of ‘ Ralph Ruther 
ford’ is a worthy member of the Marryat class, full of animated 
scenes, serious and drol!, with the halo of a love story thrown 
around it. There are passages which the author of ‘ The 


Arethusa’ would have wished to have written, and incidents | 


which ‘ Tom Cringie’ might have been proud to have described.” 
—Unsiren Sravice Gazerre 


Colburn and Co., Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


Ninth Edition, 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
LETTERS TO JOHN BULL, ESQ. 


ON AFFAIRS CONNECTED WITH HIS LANDED 
PROPERTY AND THE PERSONS WHO 
LIVE THEREON. 

BY SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, Raar 
London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly 





NEW POEM ON ITALY KY MRS. BROWNING 
Just published, in fep. Svo, Ss 


CASA GUIDI WINDOWS. 


BY ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly 





Oa Monday will be published, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 16s 


ABD-EL-KADER. 


A PORM, IN SIX CANTOS. 
BY VISCOUNT MAIDSTONE 
Londen: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly 


SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON'S NEW COMEDY 
In Svo, price Ss. 


NOT SO BAD AS WE SEEM ; 


OR, MANY SIDES TO A CHARACTER 

in Five Acts, as performed before Her M esty, and 

H.R.H. Prince Albert, at Devonshire ong . 

TUSLIENED FoR rue OVILD OF LITERATYC AER ND a8T 
London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly 


This day is published, price 2s. 64, in fancy paper corer, 
THE COMING MAN: a Tracepy. 


— mi . ap? pape eo and her Daughters 
ory of a acheming mother’s attempt to marry 

ber two daughters—who become the victims of her machinations 
—ts happily exempliged through the medium of art language.""— 


“ The letters of the tithe 
female figures, in various tiows, is itvelf a drollery, enough t 
recommend the whole to favour, but the ball scenes, the oo inine 

~ale, the curtain lectures, and others, are clever and 





A Comedy 





Lendon: T. G. March, 116, Jermyn Street 





This day, Octaro, ls. 6d 


Juat ready. 


‘Immediately: 


—=—_—=—_. 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 





I. 
EMILIE CARLEN’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE BIRTHRIGHT, 


This New Novel, by Eurtiz Cartey, Author of “ The Rose of Tistleton,” is now ready at all the Libraries 


II, III, 
In Three Vols. In Three Vols. 


KATE DEVEREUX, | EVERARD TUNSTALL 


A TALE OF THE KAFFIR WARS 
THE NEW STORY OF MODERN LIFE. BY THOMAS FORESTER, 


Author of “ Rambles in Norway.” 


‘Deserves a high place among our descriptive 
torical works,”’—Britannia. Criptive and bis. 


‘“« 4 sparkling story.”— Weekly News. 
‘* An intensely interesting story.”—John Bull. 





i 2 
In Three Vols. post 8vo, 
THE MAMELUKES; 
Or, Romance of Life in Grand Cairo. 
BY A. A. PATON, 


AUTHOR OF ‘THE HIGHLANDS AND ISLANDS OF THE ADRIATIC,” “TRAVELS IN SERYVIA,” 
‘¢ This work has the great merit of truthfulness,”"—Spectator, 





RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
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By the | 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF SCOTLAND 
AND ENGLISH PRINCESSES, 


CONNECTED WITH THE REGAL SUCCESSION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


BY AGNES 


STRICKLAND. 





ce A LOA 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 





Just published, in One handsome Volume, 8vo, profusely Illustrated with Engravings by Jewitt, 
Price One Guinea, 


Some Account of Domestic Arehetecture 
in England, 


FROM THE 


CONQUEST TO THE ‘END OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 
WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS OF EXISTING REMAINS FROM ORIGINAL DRAWINGS. 


Interspersed with some Notice of Domestic Manners during the same Period. 


BY T. HUDSON TURNER. 





ee 


OXFORD: JOHN HENRY PARKER; anv 377, STRAND, LONDON. 


CURTIS'S BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY. 


The ‘ British Entomology’ was originally brought out in Monthly Numbers, size, royal 8vo, at 4s. 6d., each 


‘ 


| four coloured plates with text. It was commenced in 1824, and completed in 1440, in 193 Numbers, forming 16 volumes 


price £43 |G. 
» Compoend of small male and | 


MEMOIR of EDWARD COPLESTON, D.D., | 


Bishop of Liandaf, with Selections from his Diary and 


The work is now offered new, and in the best condition:—Price to Subscribers for complete copies in 16 vold 


£21. Price of the New Issue, and of odd Numbers, 3s. 6d. per Number. 


*,* Vols. I. and I]. of the New Issue are now ready for delivery. 





LONDON: REEVE AND BENHAM, 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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of Oriel College, Oxford. 
Lendoa Joba W. Parker and Sun, West Strand 
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Messrs SAVILL and EDWARDS, No. 4, Chandos Street, Covent Garden, aforesaid), and published by him at the © 
REEVE and BENHAM, No 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden —Satusday, June 7. 1951 
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